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What though 

I set my sails 
And turn to sea, 
Leaving behind 
Safe harbors— 
Still serenity ? 


I shall not know 
Soft firelight 


On the shutters lined. 


From a Block Print (in color) by Wm. S. Rice. 


OUTWARD BOUND 


THE LAST ADVENTURE 
By Linpa LEE 


Wind, and flood-tide. 
Alone I go 
Upon this last adventuring 
By untracked seas 

To lands 

I do not know. 


Keep, if you will, 
This word from me: 
Dream drawn, 


I shall not find low roofs, By longing spurred, 


Nor gardens-—flowers— 


Forgetfulness. 


I who remember pass forever through, 


For me peace lies 
Where others find unrest. 


Seeking that half-remembered dream For me 


Which brought me—you. 


The storm-wracked path is best. 


My dream lies always just beyond. 
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When the “Smelt are Running Sandy” 


ENRY VAN DYKE, the well- 
known author and lecturer, was 
being driven over the Columbia 

River Highway one autumn day, and 
as the automobile passed a certain 
bridge crossing the Sandy River his 
host pointed to a picturesque spot and 
remarked : 


“If you will come out here in April, 
I'll give you my hat and let you scoop 
up a gunnysack full of the most de- 
licious fish you ever ate.” 


Van Dyke looked at the man for a 
moment, with a quizzical expression 
in his eyes, and then he said: 


“Now I'll tell you one!” 


When easterners hear _ returned 
travellers talk of dipping fish with 
buckets and bird-cages, they usually 
regard their informants as the cham- 
pion Ananiases of the world. One 
man tells the story that when he told 
his New York friends of having been 
in Portland, Oregon, during.a salmon 
run, and of how he became so excited 
that he waded into a stream and picked 
a fish up by the tail just to prove that 
he could do it, they regarded him 
with grave suspicion. He said he 
would not dare risk his reputation for 
faking still further by telling them of 
the smelt run on the Sandy. 


The yearly summons to hasten : 
the Sandy River, near Portland, . 
given in the city papers anytime rei 
the middle of March to the middle of 
April, although the smelt run usu- 
ally occurs late in March or early in 
the following month. The millions of 
fnny, boney little fish begin nosing 
about the mouth of the Columbia 
several days before they begin wig- 
gling their way up the Sandy, sending 
out scouts as they wait, for some sort 
of piscatorial signal that the time is 
ripe. In the village of Troutdale, 
cuddled away by the Sandy, local 
Paul Reveres watch for their coming 
and they are usually descried very 
early. The majority of the run spawns 
near the wagon bridge and close to 
that of the railroad. At first sight of 
the great moving mass of rich pro- 


By 


MARGUERITE NORRIS DAVIS 


tein foodstuff, word is carried through 
the village: 


“The smelt are running in_ the 
Sandy !” 


Cyr are runnin’ Sandy!” echoes 
the cry. The newspapers come 
out with glaring headlines, telling the 
residents of Portland and vicinity to 
get their shovels and gunny sacks and 
gather for the annual fish harvest— 
theirs for the taking, free gratis, and 
furnishing the delightful sport of tak- 
ing. 

Because of the large volume of traf- 
fic, one way traffic is enforced on the 
roads leading to and from the scene 
of operation. One Sunday’s crowd 
was estimated at 60,000 persons and 
15,000 automobiles. Men, women and 
children line the banks of the stream 
or wade out into the deeper water in 


the middle, scooping up the myriad 
smelt with every known contrivance 
that will hold fish and leak water, 
from window screens to lace curtains! 
One would think, and with reason- 
able accuracy, that for the time being, 
not a very large percentage of the 
population of the surrounding coun- 
try deigns to pay attention to any- 
thing except the present interest. If 
one wanted to see a perfect melting 
pot of democracy, it is only necessary 
to glimpse the throng that is taking 
advantage of the strange piscatorial 
urge for parenthood that drives the 
little silver-backed creatures from the 
sea in unnumbered hordes into the 
fresh waters of mountain streams to 
spawn. The run may last for ten 
days, and it may end in twenty-four 
hours, so that probably accounts for 
the great smelt derby! Firemen, 
policemen, ministers, jewelers, bank- 
ers, tramps, school-teachers, portly 


(Continued on page 528) 
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Bonded or Bootleg? 


ness?” A suspicious look smold- 

ered in the cold gray eyes of a 
credit man of one of San Francisco’s 
largest furriers as he regarded his fair 
customer. 

Still admiring the mole-skin which 
enfolded her, strangely confident that 
she could “open the account,” she 
turned, smiled daringly, and answered, 
“Retired Bootlegger, Sir!” 

She wore the mole-skin that even- 
ing to a dinner at the Palace Hotel! 
I don’t say for sure, because I don’t 
know, but in all probability the credit 
man nodded and smiled over his black- 
coffee at his home that same evening 
as he recalled . . .yes, recalled several 
sensational stories of bootleggers. Re- 
tired Bootlegger! Indeed! But retired 
by request rather than by desire. 

This is exactly what had happened. 
Charles K. Adams, (his name is 
symphonious to this) had been “hauled 
up” on various occasions until he fin- 
ally retired after a very forceful warn- 
ing had been handed over a private 
luncheon table by one who knew from 
whence he spoke, “Better lay off. Next 
time it will have to ‘be a sentence. Pub- 
lic sentiment will demand it!’ 

Charley Adams retired. He had 
made his pile; he had run his risks and 
he knew when to stop... at least for 
the time being. 

There are others, many, who have 
not retired. There is, I believe I am 
safe in saying, not a locale in U. S. 
but does not have a whisky manufac- 
turer within calling distance. He may 
be a small one, a large one, but he has 
a still and ait works; and it supplies 
the wants of those within its vicinity 
whose pocket books are too small to 
afford bonded goods and whose desire 
for the prohibited has_ increased 
through that false conception that he 
or she had been robbed of personal 
rights and liberties. There are, by the 
way, as many “she’s” as “he’s” who 
make manufacturing profitable. 

A San Francisco woman recently 
made a statement after a bridge lunch- 
eon at a big hotel where she had en- 
tertained, four tables of bridge, that 
entertaining had really become quite a 
problem since prohibition. “My dear,” 
she added, “I never thought of doing 
such a thing before prohibition, and 
I’m afraid I’m going to be buying man- 
ufactured goods before very long. I 
am almost convinced that it is as good 
as bonded liquor.” 

And she was pretty near right. Some 
of the manufactured whisky is better 


ness?” your husband’s_ busi- 


than the liquor one pays a bonded price | 


B. VIRGINIA LEE 


for. Very seldom does bonded ware 
reach the consumer without having 
been doctored, and it does not take 
long for the appreciation of taste to 
get lost by the wayside in the wild 
search for the “kick.” 


sj © THE manufacturer manufac- 
tures. He counts little on his 
“hand-outs,” although he is almost 
almost compelled to make them. What 
he does count on for his protection is 
that strange fidelity which grows up 
between his customer and himself, 
which tends to guard whatever knowl- 
edge one is let.im on, with a tenacity 
of a trained bull-dog. In the initial 
issue of The National Bootlegger, 
a magazine published at Paso 
Robles, California, the editor goes 
further into the bootlegger’s pro- 
tection. I do not recall, word for 
word, but the sum and substance is, 
that the bootlegger is to be the BIG 
political force of U. S. He goes fur- 
ther to explain how the officials are 
elected in the interest of the bootlegger. 
He even cites a case wherein a certain 
district attorney rounded up a ring of 
bootleggers and then something hap- 
pened. That District Attorney is only 
a memory now in San Luis Obispo 
County. 

One can believe this or not. The 
fact remains that stills run daily. Some 
are operated by corporations ; some by 
private individuals who do everything 
from buying the supplies to selling the 
finished product. 

In San Francisco alone approxi- 
mately fifty barrels are manufactured 
daily. Estimating a barrel at the usual 
size of fifty gallons, that means about 
2,500 gallons of whisky: flowing forth 
from the stills each day. 

This is taking the stills collectively ; 


_ those from ten gallon capacity to those - 
of five hundred and fifty gallons. One 


manufacturer turns out daily one 
hundred and fifty gallons. This out- 
put he turns over to a wholesale house 
at a price of from six to eight dollars, 
according to the demand and supply. 

Another manufacturer sits in his 
easy chair in the financial district with 
his ears and eyes open! He watches 
the liquor market along with Wall 
Street quotations. No one suspects 
him! He has been operating success- 
fully for three years. He does not even 
purchase his supplies. His men do 
this; men he assures protection. He 
has his secretary, a girl of about 
twenty-three years of age. She does 


the actual manipulating of the “Game.” 
She knows just where each car is at 
each hour of the day, or where it 
should be. She knows just when to 
send a wire to “take another road” 
and she knows a lot more . . . perhaps 
more than the manufacturer knows 
himself. 

She not only manipulates his busi- 
ness of distribution with efficiency, but 
she manufactures some of the best 
“Corn” on the West Coast. In fact 
it is so very near bourbon that it is 
hard to detect the difference. 

“T should judge,” she recently said, 
“that S. F. manufacturers consume 
approximately 35,000 lbs. of produce 
daily.” 

The largest item of this produce is 
sugar ... cornsugar. It comes prin- 
cipally from New York. The raw prod- 
uct is shipped from the middle states 
to N.Y., where it is prepared and 
shipped in 100 pound sacks to wher- 
ever it is wanted . .. who-esale houses 
throughout the country. From these 
houses the manufacturer orders his 
wares. He can step to his phone and 
order a ton of corn sugar and have it 
delivered just as he can have his barley, 
malt, etc., delivered. 

The sugar is an “Argo” product. 
At least most of the manufacturers 
use “Argo” brand. Have you not seen 
“Argo” on starch boxes . . . the gir! 
with the ear of corn comprising the 
dress? Most every housewife knows 
that trade mark, but little does she 
know that this same company supplies 
the majority of San Francisco’s manu- 
facturers with their corn sugar, via 
wholesale houses. 

The barley, malted grains, etc., come 
from any locality nearest the consumer. 
San Francisco is supplied to a large 
extent by the San Joaquin valley. The 
mearness of the valley doesn’t soar 
freight bills, and it affords the manu- 
facturer a little “covering” when he 
buys. It isn’t so generally known what 
he is about. 

The sugar is used to fortify the 
mash. In B. P. days, (before prohi- 
bition) the sugar was obtained from 
the fermentation of the raw grain. 
Now malted grains are used while the 
sugar is added. Malting is, to state 
it roughly, a process of sprouting and 
then drying the grain before it has 
matured. The grain is placed in great 
vats where the atmosphere is damp and 
the temperature is about 100 degrees. 
When the grain is sprouted, the chemi- 
cal action is stopped by placing the 
grain in a drying room, where the tem- 
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Cross Currents 


LD PETE ALIOTO stood in the 
() sheltered doorway of his crab- 
shop on Meiggs Wharf, his 
huge head moving up and down philo- 
sophically. The dark eyes, almost lost 
under t!* rough coarse brows, were 
half clos , his full lips hardly moved 
as he spoke. . “They like my boy is.” 
His head jerked in the direction of the 
cliff-like waves roaring in through the 
Golden Gate, and fighting their way 
to climb ruthlessly upon the dock. 
“Always he rough,” Pete continued, 
“always he act mad, no polish tone.” 
“Oh, Loui’s all right,” the chief 
wharfinger returned. ‘“There’s noth- 
ing the matter with your boy.” 

“I know,” the words burst out sud- 
denly, as if resenting an implied reflec- 
tion on Loui. “On top he rough, like 
storm waves. Below he aartist, like 
Caruse.”’ 

“He sure can sing,” the wharfinger 
agreed, “but he’d be a damned good 
crab-man, too.” 

“No,” Pete flung back. “His mom 
she want artist.’ Pete closed his hard 
fists firmly, a habit of his when feeling 
ran deep. “On top,” he repeated, 
“Lovigi he rough, like de wave; down 
below,’ he spoke slowly, “all still, all 
strong, big power.” 

The wharfinger looked at the waves 
piling higher and higher before the 
driving wind. “There’s some power in 
them today all right,’”’ he said crypti- 
cally. “I’d hate to take a boat out in 
that trough.” 

Pete’s broad nostrils inhaled the salt 
sea-weed smell slowly. “How long 
vou think she last, Harry?” The pride 
in his voice had changed to anxiety. 

“Well—the weather man says,” 
a began, but Pete broke in scorn- 
ully. | 

“Aw Je’s! the weather man!” An 
expelled gust of breath expressed his 
contempt. “He know not so much. 
What you teenk, Harry?” 

The wharfinger eyed the sky-line 
from the Presidio Hill to the Point 
Bonita shore. Unconsciously he raised 
his voice to compete with the roar of 
the clamoring sea. “Oh, maybe three 
or four days,” he prophesied. 

“Je’s!” The word was explosive. 
“I no got de crab!” 

“Nobody else got crabs, either,” 
Harry offered. “You should worry.” 

“IT promise.” Pete’s tone was almost 
a shout, now. “I promise, and I make 
good.” 

_ “You can't expect the men to go out 
in that.” 

“If I no sell my boat, J go,” Pete 
came back. 


By ETHEL COTTON 


This is the winning story in the con- 
test recently closed for the prize of- 
fered by San Francisco Branch, League 
of American Pen Women. 


“Aw, don’t be fool-hardy, Pete: no- 
body gets crabs in this weather.” 

“Lovigi he might be good crab-man, 
but de momma,” Pete’s voice lowered, 
“she want Lovigi should be artist.” 

The wharfinger smiled indulgently, 
‘Maybe she didn’t care, Pete. Women 
are changeable, you know.” 

“Aw, Lovigi’s song—‘La Donna 1 
Mobile,’ but not de momma,” Pete per- 
sisted doggedly. 


a 
WINTER SNOW-TIME 


HIS ts that winter snow 
We dreaded so— 
And yet these days that shorten, 
These winds that blow, 
Seem but a rest from color and from 
light, 
After the hurrying day, the placid 
night. 


And so that Death we wish 
Came not so soon 
May be that dreamed-of gift, 
That longed-for boon 
Each man hides in lis heart, too vague 
for words, 
Something beyond tomorrow, 
An end to sorrow, 
The evening nest of lost, wing-weary 
birds! 
| —Margaret Widdemer. 


©" WHARFINGER looked at him 
with crude kindly interest. He 
knew Pete’s determination to carry out 
his wife’s wish. “Come on over to the 
office,” he offered, “nobody’s going to 
come down here to buy fish today. 
Where’s Loui?” as he glanced inside 
the shop. 

“He leave before I up. All right, I 
go,” and the two men, their sou-west- 
ers cracking round them like flapping 
sails, swung down the creaking wharf 
to the office. 

As they entered the fort-like room 
a voice broke out, “La Donna i Mo- 
bile.” Loui was entertaining a crowd 
of crab-men who had gathered around 
the wharfinger’s stove. 

“Why you no work today, Lovigi?” 
Pete’s half-closed eyes looked at his 
boy, accusingly. 

Loui’s unshaven face crumpled into 
a defiant grin. “Day off,” he muttered. 
Then at the look in his father’s eyes, 
“Gee, I gotta practice ain’t I?” he 
offered. 


“Who run elevator?” Pete queried. 

“Relief man,” Loui’s tone suggested 
tolerant impatience. “Gee, you don’t 
spose I’d let them music geeks climb 
to the tenth, do ya?” he flung back. 

Pete looked at him reproachfully. 
“Them-professors what teach you them 
operas is artists,” his tone conveyed his 
respect. “That no way for you to call 
‘em ‘music geeks’.” 

“Aw,” Loui growled, “they’re good 
sports.” 

“But no geeks,” Pete remonstrated. 
“Why you no shave. You be fired, 


maybe. Where your white collar?” 
A shrug substituted an audible 
answer. 


Pete looked at his boy appraisingly. 
The parts of Loui’s face visible beyond 
the three day’s stubble, were covered 
with sun-burn, freckles, and stray fish- 
scales. The greasy coat was unfastened, 
showing a broad view of faded red 
flannel shirt, with a scar of bright 
blue paint. The frayed trousers were 
stuffed inside high oil-skin boots. A 
broken suspender trailed from under 
Loui’s coat, the end of which had been 
disposed of by sticking it in his pants 
pocket. 

The wharfinger followed Pete's 
glance more indulgently. “Loui don't 
need a shave and white collar to come 
to my office,” he interceded. “Go 
ahead Loui, sing some more.” 

To the accompaniment of roaring 
waves, wind breaking in gusts under 
the loose planks of the wharf, with 
spray dashing against the windows, 
Loui sang the songs which all Italians 
love. 

For nearly an hour Pete forgot the 
storm, forgot the crabs outside the 
heads which he had promised the St. 
Francis for Thanksgiving. He was 
listening to Lovigi, his boy, who was 
to be an artist like de momma had 
wished. 

At last, a wave more persistent, more 
daring than its fellows, dashed against 
the transom, scattering glass and spray 
into the room. 

“Te’s!” Pete broke out, his mind 
reverting to his work, “how I get de 
crab?” 

“Tf you don’t sell your boat,” Loui 
half muttered, “I’d get ’em.” 

As Pete looked at Loui’s sullen ex- 
pression he remembered his boy’s re- 
sentment at the disposal of the boat. 
Though almost a baby the child had 
gurgled and shouted whenever he had 
taken a trip with his father. Lashed 
firmly to the hatch-rail the boy had 
watched the crawling crabs with bright 
interest. His childish sorrow at losing 
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the boat had grown to a sullen resent- 
ment. Old Pete saw under the mask 
of sullenness the boy he must make 
into an antist, like de momma had 
wished. He looked at Loui with 
mingled sternness and _ protection. 
“Lovigi, you gotta save yourself,” he 
said as if he were stating the inevit- 
able. “You gotta be artist like Caruse.”’ 
He turned toward the window, the 


_ dark eyes compressed, “I gotta get de 


crab, ’’ he muttered. 

The wharfinger faced the group of 
crab-men gathered around the stove. 
“None of you fellows going to be 
crazy enough to go out today, are 
you?” he offered. 

A chorus of varied negatives came 
from the group. 

“Charlie’s boat got smashed against 
the pier last night,’ Harry volunteered, 
“and the Rosa Anette broke loose from 
her chain and drifted out.” 

Crude exclamations of sympathy 
broke from the seamen. 

“The way the rest of the boats is 
bobbing up and down here in the in- 
ner harbor,” Harry continued from 
his place at the window, “any man 
that goes outside the heads today is 
suicidin’ that’s all.” 

As the men slouched off to examine 
the moorings of their boats Pete made 
one more plea to the wharfinger. “You 
theenk she slow up by three or four 
maybe, so I get de boat and go, me, 
myself ?”’ 

“Tf I catch you trying to leave the 


dock today, I’ll arrest you for being 


crazy,’ the wharfinger responded. 
“What makes you such a damn fool ?”’ 
he added. 

“The St. Francis steward he leave 
Barling, and take de crab from me,” 
Pete explained. “St. Francis she want 


’em; Barling she fail sometime, cause 


she gotta depend on crab-men. I no 
fail, cause I be crab-man myself. If 
they no go, I go,” Pete finished. 


“Not today you won't,” said the 
wharfinger with finality. 


Pete strode down to his crab-shop 
and stood in the doorway, his eyes 
toward the sea, as if measuring his 
own strength with that of the roaring 
storm. 


For thirty-one years he had been a 
crab-man; at first renting, later own- 
ing his own boat, the Louiza Marie. 
Every day, except during the closed 
season when he had substituted the 
trawl for nets and joined the salmon 
boats at Point Reyes, he had gone 
outside the heads to get crabs. No, 
every day but one, that afternoon 
when Lovigi had been born; at the 
memory the tense eyes relaxed. Then 
“de momma” began to worry. There 
had been nights when Lovigi was 


small when she didn’t want to be left 
alone. 

“What if you no come back?”’ she 
would say wistfully. “What I do me 
myself, with Lovigi.”” She would look 
at the tousled head of the baby on a 
cot nearby. “Maybe he be artist, 
like Caruse,”” she would add. 

So at last after five years of plead- 
ing, Peter had sold his boat, and used 
the money to open his crab-shop with 
a room at the rear in which they lived. 


Cr" was twelve years ago, and in 
that time he had built up a busi- 
ness almost as big as Barling’s or the 
other wholesalers, that is, in crabs. 
While Barling handled all kinds of 
fish, crabs, too, when they happened 
to be around, Pete specialized in the 
crab business. He was essentially a 
crab-man. He had been a member of 
the crab-men’s Protective Association 
since it had started. He knew every 
man in San Francisco who owned a 
boat. When a man was sick, Pete 
would take his boat and go for crabs 
himself, with Loui running the shop. 
He knew the degree of hardness the 
shell of a crab must have, to insure 
protection of the delicate white meat it 
covered. The other men, even at Bar- 
ling’s took what the crab fishermen 
gave them, no one tried to pass any- 
thing off on Pete. Pete selected his 
own crabs, and he knew what to select. 
So it was not to be wondered at that 
the St. Francis and other famous hotels 
were glad to depend on Pete for their 
choice shell fish. 


All this had built up old Pete's pride. 
He was a man to reckon with in the 
crab business. He had promised the 
St. Francis crabs for Thanksgiving. 
He must live up to his promise. They 
depended on him for crabs. He de- 
pended on the money to pay for Loui’s 
singing lessons. 

True the money Loui got for run- 
ning the elevator in the Studio building 
helped out, but it wasn’t enough. Loui 
was always staying off half a day and 
had to pay the relief man. Loui had 
to practice, he told his father and, any- 
way, he hated the cage. 


Pete wouldn’t have made Loui work 
there at all, but he wanted ito keep him 
near “them music professors,” keep 
the boy away from Meiggs Wharf, 
“make him feel he belong to artists” 
was the way he put it, and the momma 
had wanted it. 

With the rolling walk of the seaman, 
he was pacing up and down in his little 
shop, the big boots stamping heavily on 
the rough board floor. 

He came to a halt with an idea. 
Figaro owed him a little money that 
he had borrowed to paint his boat. 
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Pete would take the Louiza Maria, 
which had been renamed the Luccia, 
and go out himself. 

The other crab men might think he 
was getting too old to handle a boat in 
a storm. Figaro couldn’t refuse him. 
He could slip out when Harry wasn't 
around. 

“You let me have her one day,” he 
pleaded with Figaro half an hour later. 
“T’ll give you off one payment.” 

But Figaro knew the storm. “You 
smash her. She can’t go out,” he said 
with no hint of negotiation. 

Back to the little crab-shop Pete 
went, where Loui was getting shaved 
preparatory to working on the elevator 
for the afternoon shift. 

“That’s good” Pete eommended. De 
momma she like you should be artist. 
She feel good you be clean, no tough 
guy.” 

“Mom didn’t care,” the seventeen- 
year-old stubble was being scraped sav- 
agely, but the young Italian’s tone 
softened as he referred to his mother 
who had died only the year before. 

Pete did not notice the subdued tone, 
nor the modified defiance in Loui’s 
expression, though he watched the boy 
till he swung out of sight along the 
wharf in the direction of the Powell 
Street car. 


As Pete ate his lunch of raviolas 
and Italian bread washed down with 
some Dago red, he reached to the shelf 
over the table where Loui kept his 
music books. “Enrico Caruso, Artist,” 
he read, and smiled in anticipatory ap- 
preciation. “Some day maybe thev 
write, “‘Lovigi Alioto, Artist!’ he said 
to himself musingly. 

He was looking at another volume 
now. “What thees!’”’ he exclaimed. 
“Who thees man Joseph Conrad?" 
The full lips pursed tentatively as he 
turned over the pages, reading a phrase 
here and there. “Huh,” a gust of 
breath was expelled suddenly. “He 
no artist,” Pete grunted, “just sea- 
man. Loui no need sea-tales.” 

He crossed to the little stove and 
lifting the lid was about to thrust the 
book among the coals when he hesit- 
tated. One day he had found “The 
Sea Wolf” among Loui’s music. All 
one rainy afternoon, when the crab- 
fishermen had got back late, and cus- 
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tomers were few, Pete had sat before 


the stove living over and over again 
his earlier life. ‘Maybe Conrad be 
all right for me,” he muttered and re- 
turned to the table with the book still 
in his hands. 


A gust of wind shook the little 
shop, and spray splashed against the 
windows. “Crabs!” flashed again 
Pete’s mind. He put on his sou-wes- 
ter and as he started down the whar! 
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saw a huge square box that had hung 
beneath, come loose from its chains, 
and go floating out between the pi'es. 

In a moment he was down the s ee! 
ladder with a boat-hook, and man- 
aged to drag the box behind a pile 
and hold it steady. ‘Figaro,’ he 
shouted, as some one in a boat near 
by came on deck. “Your crab box 
get loose. I save heem.” 

In a few moments they had the box 
on the deck of Figaro’s boat. 

“How many you got, Figaro’? | 
can get ‘em?’” Pete asked anxiously. 
“Why you no tell me you had ‘em 
yesterday 

“They ain’t so good,’ Figaro ex- 
plained. “Sure you kin have ‘um if 
you want “um.” 

One after another the crawling crabs 
were lifted out to be examined. Some 
were small, the shells of others were 
too soft, only three satished the cri 1- 
cal eye of old Pete. 

All the afternoon he went from one 
crab-man to another, carefully going 
over the fish that had been held back 
from yesterday’s catch. At 4 o'clock, 
however, he had found only a dozen 
and a ha'f choice specimens. “Not 
one sack even,” Pete muttered dis- 
consolately, “And I promised ten.” 

Back to the shop he carried them. 
“Anyway I boil heem,” he decided. 

He dragged the boiler under the 
shed of the shop and tied sacks across 
the end to keep the fierce wind from 
putting out his fire. The storm tore 
at the flimsy canvas. Gusts of smoke 
whirled in old Pete’s eyes, and ashes 
blew on his green checked flannel 
shirt. It was nearly 7 o'clock before 
he had the crabs cooked and down 
to the hotel. 

“Of course I'll take these, Pete,” the 
steward said, “but I'll have to go to 
Barling’s or some place if you can't 
get more in a couple of days. People 
expect these things on holidays, Pete, 
and we've got to make good.” 

“T try,” said Pete doggedly. 

“You used to go out in all kinds of 
weather when you had your own 
boat,”” the steward suggested. “Some 
of the young fellows can surely go out 
and get some.” 

That stung Pete. He was no longer 
young. He had to depend on the youth 
of another. He sat in gloomy mood 
by the stove when Loui came home 
from work, and though his boy seemed 
unusually talkative, Pete didn’t even 
wait till Loui had gone to bed before 
he crawled into his own cot. 
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Ba . M JST 1£ about midnight he fig- 
ured when he heard someone 
opening the door. He sat up at once. 
“That you, Lovigi?” 

“Yea,” the voice came back through 
the dark. 

“Where you go?” 

“Night shift,” briefly. 

“That janiter’s work?” Pete's voice 
was regretful. 

Pete always recented the 
‘he eevator man of the day 
to take turns with jaritor 
night. 

“You wrap throat warm, 
re pleaded, 

“Aw, Loui growled,scornfully. “I'll 
take your old sou-wester,” he conceded 
as he went out. 

Pete fell into broken naps then, but 
scon was wide awake again, sitting up 
in bed listening to the storm. The habit 
of thirty-one years was not easily 
broken. Each morning between two 
and three, he awoke and listened to 
the crab-men untying their boats and 
starting out on the early tide. 

He got up now and crossing to the 
window peered in the direction of the 
straining boats. The storm was still 
raging but the rain had almost stopped 
and faint moonlight was breaking 
through the fog. 

Then, as he strained his eyes in the 
dusk, he saw a man’s figure hurry 
along the wharf, climb down the steel 
ladder, untie a boat and without start- 
ing the engine steer it out in the rush- 
ing tide without the wharfinger or 
guards hearing a sound. 

“Je’s!” ejaculated Pete. 
is? Je’s! I go see.” 

In a few minutes he was dressed and 
running down the wharf examining 
the boats still tied at their moorings. 

“Figaro’s boat!” he exclaimed. “My 


fact that 
shift had 
work: at 


Lovigi?”’ 


“Who it 


hoat. Figaro he go to help me. He 
know I got to get de crab! Je’s! I 


hope she safe!” 

Exhausted with mingled emotions 
of gratitude and anxiety, old Pete re- 
turned to his bed, and slept late the 
next morning. 


Not often in San Francisco has a 
storm reached the height of the one 
that broke the following day. .From 
the Marin shore to Fort Scott the 
Pacific was lashed into cliffs of churn- 
ing water. Outside the heads a steamer 
trying to come inside the bar, was 
turned directly around, and forced to 
head for the open sea. Pieces of lum- 
her on the wharf were tossed about 
like chips. The piles creaked as they 
strained to and fro resisting the 
mighty tide. Three more fisherman's 
boats broke from their moorings, two 
drifting out to sea, the third smash- 
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ing itself to pieces against interven- 
ing piles. All day the coast-guards 
looked through their glasses searching 
the bay for drifting ships. 

Pete stayed in his little crab-shop 
till noon. Then, no customers ventur- 
ing out in the storm, he buffeted his 
way down to the wharfinger’s office. 

Harry turned to him accusingly. 
“Did you bribe Figaro to go for 
crabs?” he yelled. 

Pete shook his head. 

“You knew he went,’ 
ger continued. 

“IT see heem this morning,” Pete ad- 
mitted. 

“Crazy fool. Didn't start his en- 
gine, just drifted out. Got by me, all 
right, but Dan saw him.” 

Dan was the look-out at the life- 
saving station. 

“Told me he was going away for a 
coup'’e of days, since he couldn't go 
out,’ Harry went on. “Damn fool, 
no chance of him coming in, I'd hate 
to have persuaded anybody to go to 
sure death.” 

“I didn’t know he was goin’,” Pete 
argued. ‘Maybe he come in,” he add- 
ed hopefully. 

‘Not a damn chance,’ was Harry's 
answer. 

Back to the crab-shop Pete made 
his way. S‘owly he took out his 
lunch and began to eat. The phone 
rang as he pulled his chair to the 
table. “The St. Francis, she want de 
crab,’ Pete muttered. He answered 
the phone reluctantly. 

“Hullo,” his tone was apologetic. 
In a moment it was changed to terror. 
“What you say! Lovigi no come to 
building?” Pete was swallowing hard 
whi'e the other was speaking. ‘The 
professor no see heem, too!” His 
terror increased. 

The receiver dropped on its hook 
from Pete's relaxed hand. Then the 
fist clenched tight. “Lovigi!’—The 
idea was forcing its way into old Pete’s 
mind, “Lovigi had gone for de crab!” 

Gulping his wine mechanically, his 
mind tried to piece together the events 
of the last few hours. Lovigi looking 
at him quizzingly when he came home. 
Lovigi going off in the night and not 
telling him. Lovigi who never would 
wrap up his throat, taking the sou- 
wes er. 

Already Pete was on his way to 
the wharfinger’s office. “When Figaro 
say he was going away!” he stam- 
mered, breathless, as he burst in. 

“Yesterday morning. Why?” 

“Who hear heem?” Pete went on. 

“Oh, I don’t know. All the men 
sitting around.” 

(Continued on page 525) 
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A Woman Pioneer on Lassen’s Peak 


T’S A time-yellowed bit of paper, 
this that lies here before me. 
The paper itself is of that old- 
fashioned “laid” stock, blue lined and 
with a watermarked crest in the upper 
corner, such as our forebears used. 
Time has laid its soiling hand upon the 
pages, but the lines of scholarly Spen- 
cerian script are as black and fresh 
as though the hand that penned the 
words had but a moment ago laid the 
paper aside. Ink makers were 
honest men in those days. 

In its enclosing envelope the 
letter came to me, an envelope 
bearing the imscription in the 
same clerkly hand, 

“Mrs. Daniel B. Brodt, 

Hoosick, Rensalaer Co., 
New York,” 
and accompanying the letter a 
note of explanation from the 
daughter of the writer, Ethel 
Brodt Wilson. 

“T am sending you,” she says, 
“the letter written by my father, 
telling of the ascent of Mt. Las- 
sen by him and my mother in 
August, 1864..... Major Red- 
ding’s name does not appear in 
this letter, but my father told 
me many times when I was a 
child that the ascent was made 
in his party, atso that the town 
of Redding was named for him. 
In one of my father’s letters he 
mentions that my mother is to 
visit Major Redding’s home 
about 25 miles north of Red 
Bluff, and that he was at that 
time president of the Williams 
and Kellinger Mining Company 
in the new mining town of Cop- 
per City—I presume the present 
Keswick. .... I have just had some 
information from Mrs. Head, of Ber- 
keley—now over eighty years of age 
—who remembers vividly those early 
days: With my father and mother 
she was one of a group, including 
Major Redding and his family, who 
camped or lived that summer at Bat- 
tle Creek Meadows. I have a lovely 
little pencil drawing by my mother, 
of the four cabins set in the pine 
trees.” 


‘And then in her charming simple 
fashion Mrs. Wilson goes on to tell 
of the first meeting of her father and 
mother with Major Redding: 

“My father and mother were out 
alone in the mountains, and seeing the 
smoke from their camp-fire Major 
Redding rode over to investigate, 
thinking it was Indians. He insisted 
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on taking them under his protection, 
as it was unsafe for them to be alone 
on account of the Indians.” 

In regard to the letter Mrs. Wilson 
says further: 

“This letter is one of others written 
to his mother. They were found, where 


A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT OF JOHN 
BROWN, OF HARPER'S FERRY 
—From the Oil Painting by Helen Brodt. 


they had lain for fifty years, in the 
attic of the farm house on the old 
homestead where my father was born, 
in Hoosick, New York—a part of the 
original Dutch grant in 1640, which 
descended from father to son. A 
daughter of my father’s brother now 
lives in tthe farm house, on what is a 
good, up-to-date farm of 250 acres. I 
imagine these are all of the letters to 
his mother after he left home at 
eighteen until her death, in the early 
seventies. | 


letters have no particular 
value except as they recount his 
experiences in different places, and a 
young man’s wanderings. But they 
are amusing in their expression of high 
aspirations and self-assurance. In one 
he makes a request of his mother for 
his feather bed, as he and his room- 


mate at college have set up house. 
keeping. ‘You say that you intend to 
give me a feather bed when I become 
of age, but I do not know tthat I shall 
ever need it more than at present.’ 

“A letter from Red Bluff tells rather 
interestingly of the news of the death 
of Lincoln; also of the family of John 
Brown coming into Red Bluff bare- 
footed and destitute ; and of the towns- 
people giving them clothing and fur- 
niture, and starting a dollar sub- 
scription to buy them a home, 
This subscription was to be 
started in the different towns 
and cities of California. 

“My father arrived in San 
Francisco some time in April, 
1863—I have not the exact date 
—via Panama. My mother made 
the trip some months later. The 
Mt. Lassen letter is dated nearly 
a year and a half after his ar- 
rival. They both went directly 
to Red Bluff by steamer up the 
Sacramento river. I remember 
hearing my father tell that he 
was hired to teach school in the 
mining town of Orofino by the 
miners, and his salary was paid 
by them out of their own pock- 
ets, and that he was treated by 
them with the greatest respect 
and deference—it must be re- 
membered he was a young man 
yet in his twenties. 

“During those early years my 
mother painted portaits—wheth- 
er any of them are still in exist- 
ence I do not know. She painted 
a portrait of Mrs. Redding, vis- 
iting the Redding home while 
doing it. While living at Red 
Bluff she painted the John 
Brown portrait from daguerreotypes 
under the supervision of Mrs. Brown, 
and it was often repeated that Mrs. 
Brown said it was the best likeness 
of her husband that had been made. 
We still have this John Brown por- 
trait. 


“My mother was a guest at the 
Toms and Tooms ranch—known as 
‘Toms and Tooms’—and painted _por- 
traits there. There is a Toms creek 
or river, I think, in Tehama county. 
I remember hearing my mother tell 
that the association of the two names 
was a coincidence and that one of the 
names belonged tto an unmarried man 
and his sister; the other to an Irish- 
man, the two meeting for the first time 
in Califormia. .... There were hun- 
dreds of head of cattle on the ranch 


(Continued on page 524) 
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to the Inn a man was coming 

down. He was only a shadow 
in the night, but on a sudden, the path 
of light from a window caught the 
face, for a half instant, for a breath, 
for a grain of time. For a half-in- 
stant !—For an zon, in which thought 
stood still and life was feeling. For 
a quivering hairsbreadth, the girl she 
had once been was there, in a glory 
as of resurrection, eager heart filled 
with greeting and recognition for the 
face in the flood of light. Then, shud- 
dering shock of reaction. She closed 
her eyes and when she looked up, the 
figure was passing, was gone.’ She 
was not sure that she had seen what 
she had seen. 

She was in the Inn, leaning on the 
desk, writing in the register with a 
hand not quite firm. The clerk who 
was an observing person, especially in 
the case of goodlooking well-dressed 
women, noticed that she was pale as 
if fatigued by her journey. The reg- 
ister told him that the pale woman 
was “Charlotte Brand—N. Y.” 


A SHE WENT up to the steps 


Before she reached the room to 


which she was being shown the color 
had found her cheeks again. She 
laughed a little. “Don’t be absurd— 
not a very good way to begin a holi- 
day—letting your nerves play tricks—” 

She whose life had once been all 
holiday had planned to luxuriate in 
this, her first respite from work in 
months, years. It would take a little 
effort at first not to indulge in haste. 
Everything she did she would make 
herself do deliberately, and she began 
practicing her leisurely spinning out 
of time with her unpacking. As she 
shook out a gown of softest, dullest 
golden color, something went tumbling 
to the floor. “Oh”, she said as she 
picked it up and stood it, with the 
precision born of habit, in the center 
of the bureau, “You!” It was a frame 
from which two pictures of one man 
looked out at her with curiously 
squinting eyes; a man in his early 
thirties, dressed for the roles of civil- 
ian and soldier, alert, business-like, but 
betraying, perhaps, in soldier guise, a 
certain carelessness of pose and an 
ease, lacking in his civilian self. Civil- 
ian and soldier watched her as she 
worked. They had been watching her 
in this same detached way since a 
time she never thought of. 


Gy" WAS going on with her un- 
packing when some impulse, some 
memory newly stirred made her press 
the pictures to her cheek. Once, “My 


Chrysalis 


RACHAEL THAYER DUNLOP 


dear,” she said, and again, “My dear.” 
With hesitancy she took an envelope 
from behind the pictures and drew 
out treasures that were hidden there, 
that never saw the light in actuality 
or thought. Foolish little treasures !— 
the tiniest spray of hawthorne that 
budded and bloomed once on some 
old French farm; a card— “Dear, I 
shall be thinking of you a little more 
than usual on your Twenty-second 
Birthday,” it told her in pencil; and 
the telegraph form. She had read it 


SPECTRUMS 


HEN you and I have turned to dust | 
Delicate and softly grey, 
We'll rise upon some windy gust, 
Fling sobriety away, 
And sandaled softlier than elves 
Whirl and twirl and lose ourselves. 


Upon that day when we are free 

(Seven centuries from this) 

Not one will hark to you and me 

(Dancing particles of bliss) 

But this I know, two lovers sweet 
Will gather dust upon their feet. 

i. —Margaret Tod Ritter. 


but once, long ago. Every letter of 
every word was cut in her living flesh 
with the “pen of a diamond’’,—‘‘Ex- 
ceedingly regret to inform you Major 
Charles Brand D. S. O.,-—June eight- 
eenth,” She would never read it again 
after these years—‘killed”’—” Bru- 
tally clear. 

“T think you were not the only one, 
dear love, who was killed then—there 
was a girl who somehow—died—dear 
love’—She pressed the treasures to 
her cheek. “—Sometimes I think 


she died more utterly, more com- 


pletely 


Hurriedly, almost shamefacedly, she 
returned the treasures to their hiding- 
place. Enough of introspection — 
away with it! —Ah, that face in the 
light!— Through the night came the 
boom and crackle, particularly the 
break and crackle, as of distant guns 
— The sea! She would not wait un- 
til morning for a glimpse of it! To 
catch a breath of salt on the air was 
not enough—not on a night like this, 
—not with a crescent moon like that— 
not for her! She would go out to it 
—leave behind this absurd disturbing 
backward-looking mood that had in- 
sinuated itself into the very promise 
of her holiday. 


Outside—a world of black and sil- 
ver and all the wistful fragrance of 
early spring. After all, not a night 
of which forgetfulness is made—rath- 
er, a night for remembering!—— And 
she could not shake it off. She found 
herself thinking of those moments 
when life itself had been bathed in 
silver and every breath was fragrant 
—those moments which, however beau- 
tiful, had been unable to shut away a 
certain distant ominous roar—of guns. 

It was the second day after her ar- 
rival that she saw him first by day- 
light. He passed her on the beach 
and she saw again the face which had 
shone out so strangely in the light. 
Then it had happened! Then she had 
seen! And this was a man of flesh and 
blood, prosaic enough in the morning 
sunshine, smoking a pipe. Charlie 
Brand had never smoked a pipe. 
Charlie Brand had been, surely, a 
trifle taller, more erect. Even so, the 
resemblance was extraordinary enough 
to have justified the widow of Charlie 


THE CAMP AT BATTLE CREEK MEADOWS 
~—-From a Pencil Sketch by Helen Brodt in 1864 
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Brand in mistrusting her eyes, her 
nerves, herself. What would he do 
and think, she wondered, if she should 
pursue him and beg of him, “Oh 
please, strange man, would you mind 
standing there awhile, just so, and let 
me look at you. You are so aston- 
ishingly like someone who was so as- 
tonishingly dear.” 

There were few people in the dining 
room that noon,—few people at the 
Inn, for it was very early in the 
spring. But he was there. Seated not 
far from him, Charlotte felt her eyes 
forever drawn toward this stranger, 
every light and shadow of whose face 
seemed,—was,—poignantly familiar. 

Charlie Brand had not been com- 
monplace. That was why it was the 
more startling to see another face with 
just those same irregularities, other 
eyes with just that squint. The like- 
ness did not stop with these things. 
There were the indefinable uses and 
expressions of the hands. There was 
the shape of the head and the set of 
the head on the same fine shoulders. 

She found a kind of doubtful joy 
in observing all these familiar things 
and ways, a very poignant pleasure 
that trembled and fluttered on the bor- 
der of pain like a tired butterfly— 
something that left the heart exuber- 
ant but puzzled, aching and wistful, 
perplexed. 


Once he looked up and found her 
staring at him, for that was what she 
was doing. As the swift color flooded 
her cheeks he stared back, for a sec- 
ond, with the detached expression of 
the photographs upstairs. 


She had been—six years, seven 
years >—away—a continent, an ocean? 
—away. It seemed as if he must say 
now, as he looked up from the tea- 
cup, as he had then in that cosy room 
in Devon,—oh many things, intimately 
sweet. She had seen Folkstone too, 
in the chill gray weather—that same 
face fading into the mist on the pier, 
while thud of endless tramping feet 
beat—beat—or was it just her heart? 
It seemed as if he must know now 
that she was—she. 

Abruptly, Charlotte left the dining 
room. She started hurriedly up the 
stairway and as hurriedly came down. 
She had caught sight of Mrs. Prich- 
ard; motherly, amusing Mrs. Prichard 
knitting before the fire while her round 
grandson tumbled on the rug before 
her. Oh but she wanted them, need- 
ed them, strangers though they were! 
She wanted the solid, tangible Present, 
the sense of contact with warm hu- 
man beings who did not suspect this 
place deep within her that was ab- 
surdly sensitive, ridiculously raw, 
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quivering, shrinking miserably from 
the slightest touch, even yet. 

Mrs. Prichard, seeing her, patted 
the Davenport, inviting her to join 
them. And Ralphie ran to Charlotte, 
took her hand friendly, comfortingly, 
and dragged her toward his grandma. 
Ah, the dears,—their voices came to 
her reassuringly. Ralphie sprawled 
across her knee, a wee tangible chub- 
biness of little boydom. His importu- 
nate nudges drew her back across this 
gulf of unreality to behold and ad- 
mire the gay bees and monstrous bee- 
tles in his “Insect Friends—For Lit- 
tle Nature Lovers.” She clung to 
their voices—to Ralphie’s whispering 
questions and Mrs. Prichard’s: harm- 
less gossip. “‘What’s this — what’s 
this?” Charlotte’s eyes followed the 
stubby finger along the page—“Oh— 
that’s a chrysalis, dear, isn’t that a 
funny word ?—it’s the way the butter- 
fly looks before it is a butterfly’— 
“Chrysalis?” “Yes—what a chill there 
is in the air today, isn’t there, Mrs. 
Prichard?” The gray chill mist of 
Folkstone enveloped her—choked her 
—sent a long shiver through her—it 
had swallowed up the face on the 
pier.— A girl was alone in a room 


that was articulate with absence, with 


emptiness. Life was numbness.— 
“Yes, we get a great deal of this 
foggy weather in Madox at this sea- 
son—still, I do enjoy the spring sea- 
son before the crowd comes—Ralphie, 
don’t bother Mrs. Brand—don’t let 
him bother you”— 


“Oh no—he’s not—what a lovely 
butterfly, Ralphie—”’ 

“Um—pretty wings — is chryl-asis 
dead—hasn’t it any wings ?—Why ?— 
why ?” 


FE was numbness.—Right there 

his cap and stick had hung—and 
there—in those chintz chairs with the 
splashing soft rose flowers—they had 
watched the fire together and talked 
with sober gaiety of a future they 
knew would never come. “Why ?— 
oh no—it’s not dead—but it hasn’t 
grown yet—when it comes out as a 
butterfly, it has—” —Life was numb- 
ness—“And wants to fly?” Big eyes 
looked up at her absurdly—‘‘Must fly, 
dear—yes”—Life was numbness—A 
girl caressed a pillow with her cheek 
before she left that empty room—no 
tears would come—Click, click went 
Mrs. Prichard’s knitting needles, and 
wheels were clicking as a train rolled 
through the grayness up to London— 
alone back to London. “I was going 
to tell you, Mrs. Brand-——Oh, Mr. Mc- 
Cullogh—here a minute—I just had a 
letter from George. He wanted to be 
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remembered” — Charlotte looked up 
from beetles and the butterflies—A 
man—the man was coming toward 
them with an easy familiar stride. 
“Oh, you people haven’t met! You 


‘ haven’t met Mrs. Brand, have you?” 


Mrs. Prichard nodded her head at 
each of them by way of introduction, 
The hand that shook Charlotte’s was 
very like the hand which once held 
hers. But cold as the mist over Folk- 
stone was this hand, cold as fear. The 
stranger had shaken her hand. No, 
he had lain a cold hand on her breast. 

“Yes, Madox is beautiful,” the voice 
of Mrs. Brand was saying through 
lips that smiled. “You are living here 
—that is—staying here?” Mrs. Prich- 
ard did not give him time to answer. 
“Does he live here?—my dear, he can 
scarcely be dragged away. But when 
George was here—’” She became dis- 
tracted with the inevitable dropped 
stitch of her knitting. 

“Yes, I call this home—have a lit- 
tle shack over there in the middle of 
nowhere. It’s a jolly place—Madox— 
there’s a charm about it.” He looked 
at her interrogatively. 

“Yes, isn’t there?” 

“You're enjoying it then?” 

“Yes, very much.” 

Their little ship of commonplaces 
lay becalmed. Mrs. Prichard, still 
struggling with the dropped stitch, 
which had inevitably grown into six 
dropped stitches, offered no _ breezy 
word to help it on its way. Char- 
lotte was trying stiffly, to explain that 
she had just been starting for the 
beach—any excuse would do!—when 
Mrs. Prichard performed a magnifi- 
cent twist of her work and took com- 
mand. She always liked to throw the 
young people together! 

“Your way home, isn’t it?” (to 
Duncan McCullogh) “No, I won't 
join you—but run along, you chil- 
dren.—I'll show you George’s letter— 
remind me to show it to you tomor- 
row’ —she called after them as they 
reached the door. 

There was no escape. They went 
down the hill together. Out under the 
sky Mrs. Brand did not find words 
difficult. She smiled. Firmly her 
feet were planted on their pinnacle! 
It was not this stranger’s fault that 
he had been cast in the same mold as 
Charlie Brand. 

As he talked and she carefully re- 
plied, she found herself pretending 
that it was he—that the years between 
had been a dream, the nightmare they 
had threatened to be,—that they, yes, 
they had never ceased walking side 
by side, this way. Foolish it was— 
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A Little Breath of Heaven 


F COURSE! What else could 
() Sutro Heights be, but a little 

breath of Heaven? Not because 
the grounds have clumps of this dainty 
white blossomed shrubbery, but be- 
cause the whole place radiates the 
peace and quiet of eternity. And this 
delightful spot is to belong to San 
Francisco for all time. 

Adolph Sutro, the man whose fore- 
sight and generosity first enhanced the 
locality—always with the inten- 
tion of giving it to the City— 
ived in California from 1850 to 
1879 without ever having visited 
the Heights which bear his 
name. One Sunday morning, so 
the story goes, he drove over the 
hill from what is now Golden 
Gate Park, plowing through the 
untracked sand until he reached 
the present house, then occupied 
by a Mr. Tetlow, proprietor of 
the old Bella Union Theater on 
Broadway. A tiny little girl was 
with him, the daughter who still 
lives at Sutro Heights and is 
faithfully carrying out her fath- 
wishes. Within twenty-four 
hours after the first visit the 
Heights had passed to the pres- 
ent ownership. 

This was after the name of 
Adolph Sutro had been made fa- 
mous by his mining and engi- 
neering achievements both in 
California and Nevada. It was 
characteristic of the new owner 
that he should immediately begin 
planning to beautify his sur- 
roundings. A great lover of horse 
flesh, it was natural that he 
should build and fill with fine an- 
imals a stable in keeping with his 
wealth and position. For years after- 
ward the Sutro spans of thoroughbreds 
were among the noted turnouts of a 
period when it was distinctly a gentle- 
man’s occupation to be considered a 
good whip. Now that the old hard- 
wood finished stable has been torn 
down there are no more fine horses 
at Sutro Heights, but Heaven be 
praised the beautiful gardens are still 
immune from the honk of the auto- 
mobile. The pedestrian does not take 
his life in his hands when through the 
high gate he passes into the spacious 
grounds sloping gently cityward from 
one of the oldest houses built on San 
‘rancisco peninsula. 

With an almost uncanny vision of 
the future of the city, the new owner 
of Sutro Heights began acquiring ad- 
joining properties until he had a large 
country estate bordering on the young 


By 
FRONA EUNICE WAIT 
COLBURN 


and growing metropolis of the Pacific. 
First it was the Cliff House, already at- 
tracting attention by its commanding 
view of the broad expanse of water and 
shore line now world famous. Soon 
Adolph Sutro owned all the land 


stretching from the Cliff House to Lin- — 


MR. ADOLPH SUTRO 


coln Park and across Golden Gate 
Park to Ingleside. 

The acquisition of these lands would 
make a much too long story for this 
article, but one may note in passing 
that the San Miguel Rancho, over In- 
gleside way, had become the property 
of the French Bank as an outcome of 
the panicky days of 1879, and was sold 
by that institution to Adolph Sutro and 
Leland Stanford in abeut equal pro- 
portions. That which belonged to 
Stanford lay untouched for a long 
time. Not so with the Sutro holdings. 
In the midst of the Kearny riots, on 
the sand lots where the City Hall and 
Civic Center now adorn re-built San 
Francisco, Adolph Sutro began to 
plant trees on what was called Blue 
Mountain, back of the Affiliated Col- 
leges, and including St. Francis 
Woods. 


Always with an eye to the beautiful 
in scenic location, Adolph Sutro set 
aside Mt. Olympus and erected a nor- 
mal sized “Liberty Enlightening the 
World” copied from the colossus on 
Bedlow Island, New York. Adolph 
Sutro had a scientific turn of mind, and 
had his original will been allowed to 
stand would have endowed scientific 
research most liberally. As it was he 
richly blest San Francisco by securing 
all of the oceanward beauty 
spots and making their owner- 
ship by the City possible. He 
was a great friend and admirer 
of Professor George Davidson, 
and since both men have passed 
to the Great Beyond a grateful 
citizenry have renamed Blue 
Blue Mountain. Led by the 
Sierra Club, the first peak is offi- 
cially designated as Mt. Sutro, 
while the highest peak on the 
peninsula is known as Mt. Dav- 
idson. It is here that Easter 
Morning services are held. 

As San Francisco grew the 
Sutro holdings were subdivided 
into the Richmond District 
nearer town, and then Adolph 
Sutro had one of the hardest 
hghts of his militant life on his 
hands. It was only his indom- 
itable will, grit and energy that 
made the Sutro Tunnel success- 
ful in the Comstock days of the 
mining industry in California 
and Nevada. It was this enter- 
prise that laid the foundation 
for the Sutro fortune and fame. 
So when the railroad interests 
undertook to block Sutro’s at- 
tempt to secure better car serv- 
ice to the Cliff House for less 
money, the wise ones smiled and 
watched the fur fly when the fight got 
well under way. To succeed, Adolph 
Sutro had himself elected Mayor of 
San Francisco, and then induced the 
Board of Supervisors to grant the nec- 
essary franchises, and that part of the 
City began to grow oceanward. A five- 
cent carfare from the Ferry to the 
Cliff House and the building of Sutro 
Baths were the immediate results of 
the opening up of this new real estate 
subdivision. 

The universal type of mind not only 
has vision and imagination, but reacts 


to. some fad or hobby which reflects 


the personal attitude toward Life. 
Many of the railroad and mining mil- 
lionaires bought huge tracts of land 
down the peninsula or across the bay 
and became farm fanciers. With the 
Mills family it was fine dairy herds of 
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Holsteins ; with Stanford it was brood 
mares. Some planted high-grade vine- 
yards, while the retired Army and 
Navy men of wealth built magnificent 
country seats and entertained royally. 
Adolph Sutro was a princely host, a 
handsome, courtly man with a dis- 
criminating taste in books, and a keen 
appreciation of the beauties of Nature. 
For his pleasure he bought the entire 
ocean shore line, from below Lincoln 
Park to Golden Gate Park including 
Sutro Heights and the Cliff House. 
He was an enthusiastic believer in the 


future greatness of California, and al- - 


ways maintained that San Francisco 
would be one of the greatest sea-ports 
in the world. And he saw to it that 
this imperial city should have a match- 
less ocean shore scenic heritage for all 
time. 


Years ago Mayor Pond and Adolph 
Sutro planned the superb roadway 
comprising the net work of boulevards 
and highways stretching from Thirty- 
third Avenue northerly to the water's 
edge and extending to Sutro Heights 
and the Cliff House. Included in this 
magnificent panorama of the ocean 
shore line and hills surrounding 
Golden Gate is the site of the Legion 
of Honor Museum, the end of the 
Lincoln Highway stretching across the 
continent to New York City, and every 
nook and corner of the rugged in- 
dented land which juts into the foam- 
laden waters of bay and ocean. 


The Sutro heirs mindful of the ard- 
ent wishes of their public spirited rel- 
atives are faithfully carrying out his 
plans. They have sold to San Fran- 
cisco for $250,000 the whole scenic 
front from Lincoln Park to the Cliff 
House. Already on this picturesque 
bluff is being built a winding auto 
roadway high above the curving car 
tracks hugging the land edges. The 
new highway snuggles up close under 
the protection of Fort Miley which 
crowns the hilltop overlooking Lands’ 
End. At a much lower level is still to 
be seen the footpath cut into the rocks 
at Mr. Sutro’s order, and which it is 
hoped the various hikers’ clubs will in- 
sis: upon keeping in good condition if 
thr: City proves neglectful. No matter 
le w many inhabitants San Francisco 
may have in future, nor in what di- 
rection the home-makers elect to go, 
nothing can ever deprive this sea-port 
of its magnificent water approaches 
nor its marvelous panorama of natural 
beauty. 

The gem of it all is Sutro Heights 
—a free gift to San Francisco by the 
Sutro family. Valued at more than 
half a million dollars this secluded spot 
will be cared for at present by the heirs, 
and so long as this arrangement con- 
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tinues the pedestrian may walk and 
muse unafraid, because automobiies 
are not allowed inside the enclosure. 
And what a miniature world lies just 
inside the ornate gateway guarded by 
sleeping lions and mailed warriors- - 
relics of another age and another pe- 
riod of culture. The grounds are still 
well kept, because the three old ,gar- 
deners put into their daily tasks that 


“PROMETHEUS” AT SUTRO HEIGHTS 


service which money cannot buy. 
Formerly there were fifteen caretakers, 
but that was when they had horses, 
carriages and grooms, when Sutro 
Heights was the scene of many a char- 
ity fete or grand entertainment for 
noted visitors. Who that saw it will 
ever forget the charity performance of 
“As You Like It,” with Ada Rehan 
and John Drew, given at night with 
all the trees and shrubbery alight with 
Japanese lanterns, and all the walks 
lined with a fashionable throng. An- 
other memorable event was a one 
o’clock breakfast given on the lawn in 
front of the house on the ocean side. 
It was the 17th of January, warm and 
sunny, with only a breath of ocean 
breeze in the big tent where the feast 
was served. The elaborate floral table 
pieces were dwarfed by the riot of 


bloom outside, and the brother of 


Oscar Wilde—himself a _ journalist 
of note—declared that he had seen 
a glimpse of Heaven. Upon the 
parapet the group of statuary—a part 
of the architectural ornanamentation 
—looked down upon a perfectly ap- 
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pointed repast. Later a quiet smok, 
for the men, and a dreamy ocean viey 
for all in the sheltered esplanade »ar 
tially hidden by wind swept trees 5ui 
on the seaward side of the cliff, con 
pleted one of those rare, midwinte 
days only possible in such a place an¢ 
amid such surroundings. 

Now the scene is changed com. 
pletely. The earthquake of 1906 tilte; 
the green-house well to the south, and 
it is no longer safe to enter. It was 
Mr. Sutro’s delight to escort his guests 
through this pretty glass structure and 
to present an orchid or other rare 
blossom to a friend. Ivy climbs up 
the glass walls and partially covers the 
transparent roof, but the old conserva- 
tory is well worth preserving as a 
land-mark. 

Here the wild things make bold to 
live unmolested by the visitor or other 
human invader. The quail at Sutro 
Heights bid fair to become a city 
institution. It is estimated that at 
least five hundred quail roost in the ivy 
over-running the ground close to the 
greenhouse. These little feathered 
folk have strict rules for living. They 
know that the gates are closed upon 
humans at five o’clock each day. 
Shortly before that time the leader of 
the colony comes into the garden. He 
perches on a high limb of a tree and 
calls repeatedly to his flock. Soon 
little family groups come running in 
and it is not long before the roadway 
leading from the house to the gate is 
alive with quail. They run so fast 
and in such numbers that they kick up 
a dust along the way. They know the 
old gardeners and are quick to find the 
grain scattered for their benefit. As 
night approathes they huddle up under 
the ivy and hedges, until the sun wakes 
them and they separate into groups 
and go foraging among the lupin and 
wild grasses between the Heights an‘ 
Golden Gate Park. Seeds and insect: 
provide their daily food. 

A diverting performance is the ac- 
tion of a number of birds when pro- 
vision for their evening meal has beet 
neglected. They congregate outside 
the kitchen window and scold loud an‘ 
long until some one takes notice 0! 
them. 

With Prometheus holding his tore! 
heavenward and facing out over the 
broad Pacific he symbolizes all that 
Sutro Heights might have been ha! 
its generous owner and donor lived © 
carry out his ambitious, but altruisti 


dreams. As it is, it will always bet 
San Francisco a little breath © 
Heaven. 
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: WAS tying up blue strands of 
morning-glory that the wind of 
the night before had loosened— 

and remembering something that I 
should like to forget. 
' What a morning! The pure blue of 
the sky, the blue flash of a jay’s wing 
in the greenery of the June garden, 
the blue gaze of the child next door, 
should give a man something pleasant 
to think about. But I was not in tune 
with the day. 

I heard the fat clock chuckling the 
hour as Marydear, cuddling Kitkins, 
appeared in the door. 

“Oh! There you are! 
get it, Johndear.” 

I never felt less like hurrying in my 
life; and I began to make excuses. 

“The lettuce bed needs weeding ; and 
I haven't sprayed the roses. Look, 
Marydear! Overnight the garden has 
burst into a song of white roses, with 
a pink and yellow and _ crimson 
chorus—" 

“Why, Johndear! That’s poetry!’ 

“Huh!” I scoffed, unwilling to have 
a pet hidden weakness dragged to 
light, even by Marydear. “Will you 
remember, young woman, that your 
husband is—att least—a successful ar- 
chitect? Poetry! Huh!” 

With that, I went to get “at’’—the 
fivver, parked in the shed. 

The gate clanged. There was the 
sound of a heavy tread crunching the 
gravel of the path. A man whose 
clothing would have advertised butch- 
ers holiday swaggered up, squinted at 
me from behind an ambush of black 
whiskers. On what disagreeable er- 
rand had he come? 

“Burke's place?” he twanged, in the 
quiet of the June garden. 

“That’s the name of the owner— 
yes. We are renters. Why—er—do 
you ask?” 

“Goin’ t’ buy th’ dump. Turn th’ 
land int’ rabbit farm.” His blundering 
foot flattened a clump of fragrant 
mignonette as he waved a hairy hand 
toward the roses. “All that ground 
wasted! Plant green stuff—cabbages, 
an’ such-like—f'r rabbits. Them trees, 
now.” Another wave of the hand that 
took in the nook where, in tthe cool 
leaf shadows, swung a gaily striped 
hammock. “Too much shade. Th’ 
Ouse ain't worth nothin’ —” 

“Excuse me!” My voice sounded 


Hurry and 


harsh in my own ears. We're going 
to the city, and it’s late. 


Good-day 


J ‘ 


The Friendly House 


By TORREY CONNOR 


| UT WE were not so easily rid of the 
7” hairy one. While I watered and 
groomed the flivver, I heard his rasp- 
ling voice in conversation with Mary- 
dear, her high, sweet voice in reply. 
I had been loath ito do today that which 
might be put off until some indefinite 


tomorrow. Now, I said to myself: 
“Let’s have it over and done— 
done!” 


For I, the man with the flivver in- 
come, who married the limousine girl, 
had finally accomplished the impos- 
sible; the dollar problem no longer 
squatted, immovable, on our doorstep. 
Marydear, who made her clothes out 
of nothing at all and who looked as 
sweet as a clove pink, could “have 
things” —anything within reason. A 
reg lar house, for instance, with hard- 
wood floors that trip the feet of the un- 
wary, and with softly tinted walls. 
Away with the old pipe. Big closets, 
too, in which she might store things, 


squirrel-fashion, as is the habit of- 


women. Well, bless her, she should 
have her reg’lar house! 

We had been very happy in the old 
house. I should miss the window-seat 
which was strewn with plans-in-the- 
making. I should miss the chattering 
robin-colony. And it was too much 
to hope that I might find another room, 
wide-windowed, with over-curtains of 
wild cucumber lace. 

The old house, a model of incon- 
venience, had been built as if by after- 
thought, and with subsequent addi- 
tions. The living-room paper, sun- 
faded save for the square under last 
year’s calendar (we could not take 
down the calendar for fear that we 
might not find another calendar that 
would fit), was shabby. The fireplace 
smoked when the wind blew from a 
certain direction. But we who lived 
within its walls had found the heart of 
the house. 

We were patient with the fireplace 
because of the inglenook that, like our 
old flivver, was cosily built for two. 
Nor was this the only reason; when, 
as city bride and groom, we went 
country home-questing (made des- 
perate by poverty) on a day in June 
and found the house, there was a tiny 
card, scrawled over with the uncertain 
pen-strokes of age, on the mantel above 
the ingle-nook. I read it to Marydear: 

“*This has been a happy home.’ ”’ 

I remember well what Marydear 
said about the house. 


“Oh, Johndear! what inspiration in 
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this room! And you can strew your 
papers all around’’—A-tiptoe she went 
from room to room—‘cubby-holes,” 
I called them, greatly fearing to tell 
her how the place had laid claim to 
me, greatly hoping that she, too, would 
feel the claim. “Johndear! Such a 
friendly house!’ 

I must be very sure; I should not 
influence her. I told myself that I 
would not influence her. And so I 
said : 

“But the house is too far from the 
interurban car. And I can’t afford a 
flivver for another year—maybe two 
or three.” 

“Not too far if we walk together, 
Johndear. I'll meet you every night, 
when you go into town to keep those 
tiresome books that spread butter on 
our bread.” 

“The landlord won't paper the 
rooms. There isn’t a china closet on 
the place. What you'll do with all that 
etched glass and monogrammed sil- 
ver—?” 

“Three sneers for the landlord, the 
etched glass, the monogrammed silver, 
and—and three more for the china 
closets. My friends should have known 
that what I really wanted was a nest 
of stew pans, and a vacuum cleaner.” 

“All right. But consider, Mary- 
dear! This is the only room that gets 
the sunshine all day.” 

“We don’t really need more sun- 
shine.” She grinned impishly. “I'll 
be your sunshine. I may scorch your 
breakfast food, but I'll smile, smile, 
smile. If that doesn’t light up the 
place, we'll trim the lovely trees—just 
a twig, here and there.” 

That was a year ago. The little card 
was still there on the mantel. ‘he 
hairy one might get the house and the 
rose garden; but the card— 


“Johndear 

“Coming !” 

Something not quite familiar in the 
look of Marydear’s brown eyes, 


shadowed by the close-fitting sports hat 
of poppy-red. She had mislaid her 
smile! What had the hairy one said 
to her. I would have asked, but Mary- 
dear promptly took the wheel and 
negotiated the narrow gate. We 
picked up the brown skein of the road, 
and the flivver unwound it. The wind 
flowed over our faces like cool water. 

“Now that you don’t have to worry 
as to how to make both ends of a dol- 
lar meet, we must show our friends 
that we are not the failure that they 
predicted,’ Marydear began, conver- 


(Continued on page 509) 
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—From a Block Print by Wm. S. Rice 


A Maker of Wood-Block Prints 


are myriad. Those who attain 
beyond crudity to real artistry 

are few. Possibly it is the ill-consid- 
ered effort of the many which is re- 
sponsible for the slow advance in 
America of this, one of the most an- 
cient of the graphic arts. And yet it 
is not strprising that so many should 
attempt it, for the possibilities of: the 
art are almost unlimited’. and inter- 
esting results are poSsible even to the 
beginner. 
But the public, knowing little o 
the art and having so little which may 
be set up as a standard, is apt to place 
all wood-block prints within the same 
class and judge them all from the 
crude attempts of the dilletantes, those 
whose real interests lie in some other 
branch of art. Block printing de- 
mands the whole-hearted following of 
its disciples if real artistry is to be 
attained, and that it ts a Fine Art is 


of wood-block prints 


By 
HARRY NOYES PRATT 


proved by the work of those who spe- 
cialize in it. 

California shows of recent years 
have held a surprisingly small num- 
ber. of color prints, but among these 
more or less uncouth attempts in an 
unfamiliar medium have been promi- 
nent the splendid prints of William 
S. Rice. Now Rice is a high school 
teacher, and the duties of his position 
afford but little time for personal ac- 
tivities. It is possible that it was this 
very lack of time which turned him 
from his former use of oil and water- 
color to the old-new process of block 
printing, for—once the blocks are 
made—an infinite number of satisfy- 
ing variations in color and feeling are 
possible with comparatively little ef- 
fort. 

At any rate Rice did turn to the 
process, to the practical exclusion of 


palette and brush. What he might 
have attained had he kept to the 
canvas it is impossible to say. While 
his aquarelles and oils, such of them 
as are still in evidence, are good, they 
are in no way remarkable. The 
chances are that Rice would have been 
one of that big body of slightly recog- 
nized painters. 

He does, of course, still employ 
both mediums, but only in a tribu- 
tary way to this art which he holds 
closest to his heart. On his trips to 
field and mountain he sketches in oil 
and watercolor, but now always with 
the print in mind. His design is sub- 
ordinated to the possibilities of the 
wood block; his colors are in fiat 
tones. Oil, watercolor, brush, canvas 
—these are but tools, preliminaries to 
the final achievement of the print it 
self. 

So in his chosen branch of art he 
has within the few years past gained 
admittance to that small group which 
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stands at the front. His prints 
are obtaining increasing recogni- 
tion among collectors, and the 
members of the various Coast 
societies of etchers give him high 
place. 

The reason is apparent upon 
even a cursory inspection of his 
color prints. They have the ef- 
fectiveness of simplicity both in 
design and color. They are 
ruggedly strong in treatment, 
yet full of the poetry of Nature, 
The subjects are of the every- 
day—barnyards with their geese 
and pigs; a country lane; an 
abandoned mill; a lonely pine; a 
snow-burdened cedar — simple 
subjects, within the comprehen- 
sion of the masses and yet 
handled with the comprehension 
of the nature lover. 


Their real strength, their in- 
trinsic value and beauty, are 
proved in the black and white 
prints made from these color- 
blocks. With color it is possi- 
ble to cover up a multitude of 
deficiencies. Eliminate it and 
the artist stands forth for what 
he is. That Rice is the artist is 
proved by the sound construction and 
craftsmanship of his blocks. 

Take such a print for instance as 
his “Old Barges—Delaware,” repro- 
duced here. This is a subject which, 
in the color print, is a strikingly vivid 
thing. Seeing it in color it might be 
thought that a black and white repro- 
duction would be cold and uninterest- 
ing. Yet so thoroughly is Rice the 
master of his craft that the reproduc- 
tion holds the effect of co'or. There 
is depth, motion, atmosphere. 

And these are things which many 
wood block printers fail to secure, 
even with the use of color. The Jap- 
anese attain, of course, depth and at- 
mosphere in their prints, but by use 
of repeated printings. Sometimes as 
many as forty printings are made 
from one block to secure the desired 
gradation of color, the rich transluc- 
ency, which characterizes the best 
work of the Japanese artists. That 
Rice is able, with his simple process, 
to secure the results he does, is re- 
markable. The majority of his prints 
are made with but two impressions; 
one for the color, the other the “key” 
block which ties the color into a har- 
monious whole. 


Because he loves nature, Rice has 
somewhat specialized in trees and has 
brought within the limit of his me- 
dium their every mood. In the bare, 
Stark trees of such a print as “The 
Thaw” is felt that stirring of new 
life which marks the approach of 
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—From a Block Print by Wm. S. Rice 


“GOV. CASTRO'S ADOBE” 


spring in the Middle West. His 
“Berkeley Blue Gums’”’ conveys in col- 
or and form the poignancy of slender 
eucalyptus in ragged silhouette against 
the cool, moon-illuminated sky. Here 
is simplicity of color—the artist has 


used but two—and of design, and yet- 


the picture is complete. 

His thorough sympathy: with the ro- 
mance of his subject is apparent in 
“Gov. Castro’s Adobe,” as in many 
another of his California prints. These 
old adobes, relics of the days of Span- 
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ish occupation, have been the 
favorite subject of innumer- 
able painters and of many etch- 
ers, yet but few artists convey 
to canvas and to print the in- 
tangible charm which clings 
to these relics. Perhaps the 
wood-block has in its very 
crudeness a kinship with the 
adobe. Both are epitomes of 
simplicity. At any rate one 
feels in Rice's prints of these 
adobes a full measure of their 
romantic charm. 

In no small measure the suc- 
cess of Rice’s prints is due to 
their individuality. Each is a 
creation in and of itself, not a 
mechanically made thing of 
line and color. Highly decora- 
tive as most of them are, the 
artist has put into each that 
intangible element which 
makes a picture live outside of 
its decorative value. Whether 
William Rice speaks in his 
prints of cold and lonely Sierra 
peaks, or of forest giants or 
valley oaks, of California’s past 
glories, or of the lonely beauty of her 
wide spaces, he has held line and 
color and design to more than repre- 
sentation; he has subordinated them 
to a message which is as apparent to 
the layman as to his fellow-craftsman. 
Best of all he has brought within 
easy reach of the masses prints 
which— inexpensive though they are 
—breathe of the highest art. Love of 
his art speaks through every print. 


yf 


—From the Block Print by Wm. S. Rice 
“STREET IN MONTEREY” 
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but she could not help it—and Char- 
lotte Brand, Designer, was forgotten ; 
offices and shops and models simply 
were not, as they “were not’—how 
many miilion years ago? 
Life was numbness ? 


Life was ex- 
uberance! Life was ecstasy! 
glinting bright the water was! Had 
ever been before an afternoon like this 
one! What an adventurous delight 
was living! And God—yes God!— 
how beauteous to be young! Life was 
a contrast of blacks and silvers like 
that night? Life was an extravagant, 
prodigal blending of beauty, like the 
ever-changing blues and greens and 
purples of this breath-taking sea. — 
Of illimitable sparkles! 

Charlotte recalled that walk in the 
days that followed, days in which she 
saw rather more than less of Duncan 
McCullough. She recalled it with 
something like amazement—she re- 
called it a little wistfully. Would 
heaven she could recapture it! But 
that day when they had had tea at 
Montfort—and the afternoon they 
drove to Bell Farm—had she been 
bored? Was that the feeling >—Bored ! 
Bored !—or had he? She and Charlie 
had never been bored, not they! She 
and Charlie had had so much, such an 
inexhaustible lot to italk about—to 
laugh and weep about—to share— 
She and Charlie! There was a girl 
who died—and ten million official files 
in sharp black little letters bore record 
on two sides of the sea that Charlie was 
dead. Why waste time over the girl 
and Charlie? Had she imagined that 
because a man’s eyes squinted as 
Charlie's eyes had done that his mind 
should see as Charlie’s? Had she be- 
lieved that because she still bore about 
with her the not too ungirlish sem- 
blance of the girl, that-she could still 
taugh as she, forever? 

Mrs. Prichard quite frankly tried to 
throw them together and the day came 
when Charlotte herself deliberately 
made sure that she should have oppor- 
tunities to be with Duncan McCul- 
lough. Fora curious feeling had been 
taking hold of her—when it began she 
knew not. Regardless of all common 
sense and reason, she felt that this was 
more than a striking resemblance and 
stranger, even than that. She must 
have a chance to watch him, to know. 
Did he seem ito seek her out on this 
day, on the next it seemed as if he 
sought to avoid. Her imagination was 
very much alive. It made it so easy to 
be self-deceived. 

From Mrs. Prichard she had 


learned that he “wrote” essays and an 


How . 
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occasional poem. “Surely you remem- 
ber the name, my dear?” 

“George says he is ‘modern’—I be- 
lieve that is the word—and that he still 
will be twenty years from now! Ad- 
vanced ideas ! —Oh you of this genera- 
tion!” She sighed and smiled. “George 
believes in him—” George was one of 
Mrs. Prichard’s sons, and an editor. 
Charlotte knew him by reputation. He 
would not be one to scatter praise 
prodigally. 

“You have known him some time 
then ?” 

Since our first trip here. That was 
—Nineteen Seventeen or was it Eight- 
een? He has changed since then. Used 
to be rather morose, I thought, but 
now he’s one of these disgruntingly 
happy people—in an inoffensive way ! 
Completely absorhed in his work. Not 
very talkative, do you think so? —but 
that comes of living alone. “Not good 
that man should live alone, my dear! 
Ah ha!” She gave Charlotte a look 
that was meant to be meaningful. Dear 
soul, she loved romance! She thought 
she scented one. 


Oz LAzy days went by. Walks, 
drives, rides, and hours of “doing 
nothing” luxuriously, curled in the 
sand in the sun like a lizard. Charlotte 
Brand would have asked for but one 


-boon for her holiday, that the unrea- 


sonable suggestion would have let her 
have peace—-But it would not. “Dun- 
can McCullough is Charlie Brand,” it 
said. 

“And if Duncan McCullough be 
Charlie’— 

“Duncan McCullough is 
Brand,” deep down. 

“Then why, oh why?” queried her 
heart. 

They were together again, on the 
beach. 

“Something about all this puts me 
in mind of Devonshire,” she said sud- 
denly. There was nothing about Madox 
that could have suggested Devon to 
the liveliest imagination, but there were 
a heartful of reasons why Charlie 
Brand would remember that happy 
spot. She was being absurd with a 
bold, fine absurdity. 

A pause—while she watched his face 
and waited. 

“Does it? I have never been there. 
Is it as lovely as one imagines?” 

“Oh lovely, beautiful, fascinating 
country,’—she piled up the words— 
and growing bolder—she plunged—“{ 
thought you told me you had been 
there ?—” 

Duncan McCullough looked sur- 
prised. “No, not I, he said. 


Charlie 
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This was not the last time she ques- 
tioned him with daring directness and 
with no success. She must be sure— 
outwardly sure. She must have some 
proof, see some gleam of recognition, 
find some common ground. Then shie 
would think— 

Think she must and did on that later 
afternoon, when she brought home to 
her room with her, the conviction she 
had been waiting for—that here was 
no chance “double,” no mere similarity 
of feature and manner, but he whom 
he appeared to be. Theatrical, ridicu- 
lous, inexplicable, it might be, but 
Charlotte for herself, “knew.” 

Had he been revealed to her, Odys- 
seus-like, by some scar of youth, as 
they went together into the surf that 
afternoon? If so, she had not said 
to him, “Yea, verily thou art Odys- 
seus—and I knew thee not before.” 
Rather, like Penelope had her heart 
spoken—“my mind is amazed within 
me and I have no strength to speak” — 
She had treated him extravagantly as 
the new acquaintance. It might have 
been the accumulated evidences of the 
past weeks—the characteristic turns 
of the head, the pronunciation of 
words, the gestures, all these things— 
or perhaps only an inimitable chuckle, 
seldom heard,—slhight evidence that it 
was !—that had swung the scale at last 
toward the living actuality of Charlie 
Brand. | 

The widow of Charlie Brand lay 
on the bed in the stuffy room. She had 
shut the windows to shut away the sea. 
She was staring, staring at the ceiling 
and her browned hands were clenched. 
Heavy sighs, aftermath of sobbing 
racked her lithe body. 

“Duncan McCullough is 
Brand,” urged the whisper. 

“IT know,” beat her heart. 

“And you are the wife of Duncan 
McCullough!” 

She had paid heavily for her widow- 
hood. She had rebelled against it once 
and against its prematureness. Could 
it be that now she resented that any- 
thing so dearly-bought should be so 
lightly snatched away? She had been 
especially in those earliest days, one 
more child who cried its life away for 
the moon. Now, lo, here it was!— 
Some kind or perverse fairy had 
brought it down to her now that she 
was no longer a child, and had ceased 
her crying. And now that she had tt 
she did not know what to do with it! 
Perverse it was and strange! She 
wept because she could not find a place 
for moons in her schemé of life. 

It was not fair—Charlie was dea 
the girl was dead—oh if this were true. 


Charlie 
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“PEAR AND WISTERIA BLOOM—STOCKTON” 


Charlie never died—yet now he was 
not Charlie Brand—it was not fair. 

Shell-shock was a curious thing. 
She would make herself known to him 
gently, oh very gently. How great 
must be his need of her—she would 
care for him—he should be all her care. 
She wept for him and for these years 
when he had done without her—he 
should be all—all, her care. 


Duncan McCullough did not need 
her. Her care, indeed! Self-suff- 
cient he was and ridiculously happy in 
his little shack, writing his essays and 
his poems! And she, she had learned 
something of self-sufficiency ! 


New York held the work in which 
she had found herself the self which 
Charlie in his devoted blindness had 
never seen—and Duncan McCullough 
Charlie—had often said he disliked 
New York. Yet Charlie Brand had 
been a successful broker there and a 
happy one. And a happy one? 

Charlie Brand had never written 
poems Shell-shock was a curi- 
ous thing. The hands were tighter 
and clenched. She brought them down 


beside her on the bed, over and over 
and still again. 

“Oh Lord, how long, how long, how 
long,—and why ?”’ 


Cy ROOM grew dark. In spite of 
the closed windows, came the 
boom and crackle as of distant guns. 
She walked up and down the room. 

In her girlhood she had passed 
through a phase of memorizing poetry 
—not that she had ever cared for the 
poems but she had liked their hilt and 
swing. Now, electrically one of these 
was with her—one of Kipling’s— 


“There is a world outside the one you 
know, 

To which for curiousness ‘ell can't 
compare, 

It is the place where ‘wilful-miss- 
mgs go, 

As we can testify for we were there. 

“You may have read a bullet laid us 
low— 


(You may have read, you may have 
read, you may have read)— 


“But it was not so,— 


—From a Block Print by Wm. S. Rice 


“They cant ‘be certain, faces alter 


She had sunk down on the bed again. 
The words jingled on. Jangled. She 
could not forget a single word. 


“We might ‘ave been your lovers long 
ago, 
‘Usbands or children—” 
“An’ why we done tt is our own af- 
fair’ —Shell-shock was a curious thing 
—and Charlie had loved her— 


“Gawd knows we all’ad reasons which 
were fair 

But other people might not judge ’em 
50, 

And now it doesn’t matter what they 
were—" 


—But Charlie had loved her. Still 
the swinging rhyme would not leave 
her. War could not widow her heart. 
It had never been widowed—until 
now— 


“We might ‘ave been your lovers long 
ago, 
’Usbands—.” 


(Continued on page 527) 
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The “High-Graders” 


S ROY McGARVIN_ neared 
Winona his bravado began to 
vanish. Within sight of the 

county seat he asked his captor if it 
would be possible to drive to the jail 
by a secluded street, the constable 
readily agreeing to this suggestion. He 
liked the High-Gradin’ Kid ; everybody 
liked McGarvin. 

As the automobile travelled along 
one of Winona’s back: streets McGar- 
vin hung his head in humiliation and 
slunk as low into his seat as possible. 
He did not want to encounter the gaze 
of a single acquaintance. He was 
driven to the jail and entered without 
detection. He was booked upon a 
charge of grand larceny and remanded 
to the custody of the sheriff to await 
trial in the district court. In reply 
to the suggestion that he employ an 
attorney, he merely said, “What’s the 
use, I stole the stuff! Why should I 
try to get out of paying the penalty?”’ 
Obdurate to all arguments in this di- 
rection, he refused absolutely to avail 
himself of his statutory rights. 

“If you havent got the money to 
pay a lawyer,” the sheriff pointed out, 
“the court will provide you with one. 
It’s your right, young man. Better 
take my advice and get one. Even if 
you are guilty, it will maybe let you 
off easier.” 

McGarvin shook his head resolute- 
ly. “No,” he said, “I’ve got money 
enough, but what would be the use? 
I’m a thief, and the trouble is I got 
caught at it. I'll take my medicine, 
but I won't squeal on anybody else.” 

The sheriff did not press the point. 
He was a keen enough judge of hu- 
man nature to see that McGarvin’s 
decision was final. He was struck 
by something which seemed fine in 
this young man’s fidelity to his asso- 
ciates in crime. It was loyalty of a 
sort, and loyalty always appealed to 
the finer senses of men like Lambert. 
Lambert was by no means a film sher- 
iff, bluff and belligerent and large of 
stature. Instead he was a man with 
mild gray eyes, a little under ordinary 
height, and slight of build. While his 
voice was soft and low, he had a 
quick decisiveness in both speech and 
movement, and a very disconcerting 
‘ manner of looking at malefactors, 
great or small. What made him like 
the High-Gradin’ Kid most was the 
manner in which The Kid met his 
gaze, frankly and unflinchingly. Lam- 
bert was a believer in men, be they 
what they might, who could look him 
in the eye. Unconsciously McGarvin 
had scored one point. 


By CHARLES H. SNOW 
(Continued from last month) 
Ogee leaving the jail, Lambert 
sauntered down the street to- 
wards the building in which the offices 
of Herbert Laurence, attorney for the 
Sultana Mining Company, were situ- 
ated. Laurence, in conjunction with 
the district attorney, would prosecute 
McGarvin. Lambert wanted to talk 
the matter over with Laurence. 
“Hello, Joe,” said Laurence as he 
looked up from his desk. ‘Come in 
and take a seat. I hear you've got a 
new boarder from our camps. Just 
had a phone message from Rawlins 
about him. A bad egg, I take it. Well, 
when eggs get bad they must be brok- 
en somehow or other. Too bad, just 


the same.” 
“Yes,” replied the sheriff, “It’s 
about this lad that I came. Laurence, 


I suppose I’m a poor peace officer. 
Yes, I am,” he reiterated in reply to 
the attorney’s deprecating smile, “but 
during the years that I’ve been at this 
work I’ve got to be more or less of a 
psychologist. This High-Gradin’ Kid 
don’t steal because he’s bad. He 
does it for the fun of it, and because 
he thinks he shows his mental supe- 
riority by putting something over on 
the other fellow. It’s a damned shame 
to send men like him to the pen. There 
ought to be some way to show them 
their errors and set them right. I'll 
wager that I could give this boy a 
roll of thousand dollar bills and let 
him do as he pleased with them for a 
year, and at the end of the time he 
would return them to me, every one 
of them.” 

“You are a little altruistic for a 
man who has the reputation of being 
the best bad man tamer in the State 
of Nevada,” said Laurence: ‘What 
do you suggest doing with this scape- 
grace? Provide him with the roll of 
bills and our thanks?’ Laurence 
smiled whimsically. “What sort of a 
fellow is this arch high-grader, Joe?” 

Laurence listened while the sheriff 
described young McGarvin, explain- 
ing the reasons why he would like to 
see the fellow free. 

“But we can't do it,” said the at- 
torney at length. “He’s guilty. He 
acknowledges it. The best we can do 
for him is to let him off as easy as 
possible. It’s his first offense, I think 
you said?” 

“The first he’s been caught at,” 
replied the sheriff. 

“Yes,” commented the attorney sig- 
nificantly, “and it seems that Shorty 


Dain did rather a clever bit of de:ec- 
tive work in apprehending this ‘el- 
low.” 

“It was,” admitted Lambert 
“Shorty did well. I want to help him 
clean up that gang that is looting \ our 
company for thousands every ‘ay, 
Talk about stick-up men! Why, these 
high-graders have got the roughest of 
them backed into a corner hollering 
for air. These fellows are playing a 
sure thing game. They take no 
chances. That is why they are not in 
the same class for gameness with the 
rough stuff men. We can break this 
gang if we can get McGarvin to con- 
fess and implicate them all. It’s the 
only way to do it. If the Kid ever 
gets before the judge over he goes for 
ten years. He’s the only one we get. 
The rest keep stealing. Staley and 
Rawlins won't stand for any direct 
action in this matter. They are both 
afraid that if we make a general 
round-up, we'll take in some inno- 
cent man.” 

“I see,” mused Laurence thought- 
fully, “you want to trap the whole 
outfit with this High-Gradin’ Kid? 
Well, I'll admit that if you can, it 
will simplify things, but—” 

“Yes, but—” smiled the sheriff. 
“That’s the point. Will you agree to 
let this matter alone till I can figure 
out a way of seeing it through my 
own way’? Something may turn up. 
Court don’t convene for a month yet. 
I'll keep the district attorney from 
horning in on this game. I’ll make 
him see where catching a whole bag 
of fish is better than taking one small 
fry.” 

“I'll do it,” said Laurence, “but | 
think you would hurt The Kid’s pride, 
if you spoke of him as ‘small fry’.” 


“Don’t think he hasn’t got any 
pride!” replied the sheriff a little con- 
cisely. “I like ’em that way. I find 
they are amenable to reason, or pres- 
sure sometimes, when they have it. 
This Kid don’t come from the com- 
mon herd, I’m telling you. He’s the 
black sheep of some fine flock. If | 
can find out where his flock ranges, ! 
think I can turn our trick.” 


“I see, I see,”’ mused the attorney, 
“I think I begin to follow you. Well, 
do the best you can. for us all, Joe. 
I'll hold off as long as possible.” 

“Thanks,” said Lambert, extending 


his hand. “When I look at a boy 
The Kid's fix I can always feel like 
his father under similar circum 
stances.” 


About eight o'clock that evening. 
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the jailer came into the sheriff's of- 
fice, saying that McGarvin wished 
some writing material. 

“(jive it to him,” said Lambert, 
“ond tell him that it is the rule for all 
letters to remain unsealed for censor- 
ing.” The jailer took the paper and 
envelopes from a drawer and returned 
to the cell row. 

An hour or so later he handed the 
sheriff a bulky letter addressed to Mrs. 
Braxton McGarvin, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. 

“I'll post it,” Laurence said, taking 
the letter and examining the address. 
The writing was bold and clear, not 
the chirography of an uneducated per- 
son. Lambert removed the four fold- 
ed sheets from the cover, laying them 
upon his desk. 

“Tl hate to do this,”’ he spoke aloud, 
“It always did seem sort of under- 
handed, reading other people’s mail, 
but it is part of this game.”’ 

The letter was from The High- 
Gradin’ Kid to his mother. It began, 
“My dearest. Mother” and _ ended 
“Your affectionate son, Roy.” In its 
clearly written lines was no reference 
to his arrest and incarceration. It 
was an exposition of optimism and 
filial devotion from its opening lines 
to the close. There was no whine, no 
plea for forgiveness. It was such a 
letter as any loving son might write 
to the mother who bore him. For a 
long time Joe Lambert gazed at the 
pages he had read. He was picturing 
the mother of this boy. She must be 
a thoroughbred, for she had borne a 
thoroughbred. McGarvin was going 
to pay the penalty without letting his 
mother know of his disgrace, if pos- 
sible. Lambert recalled letters he 
had censored from other men in simi- 
lar plights. Most of them had been 
whining pleas for forgiveness from 
so many cringing curs; not so with 
this boy. 

At length Lambert allowed his feet 
to come from the top of the desk and 
tossed the stub of his cigar into the 
stove hearth, and sat upright. 

“It may be a dirty trick,” he mused, 
“but I’m going to do it. If it will 
save the boy, she will bless me for it, 
and she must have made sacrifices for 
him before. She will do it again.” 
With this statement, he removed the 
sheets from the desk and cast them 
into the stove. He stuffed the en- 
velope inside his coat pocket. 

“Tomorrow will be time enough to 
start it.” he said with a yawn, and 
extinguishing the desk light, went out 
into the winter night. 

Bill Staley arrived on the train 
irom the West. He held a short con- 
ference with his attorney, Laurence, 
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and the sheriff, and went on to Sul- 
tana that afternoon. He readily agreed 
to allow Lambert time to try to devise 
a method by which the high-grading 
ring might be broken up and at the 
same time save the High-Gradin’ Kid 
from going to prison. 


()? MAN TOBIN was an early riser, 
winter or summer. On the morn- 
ing of December the twenty-second, he 
stood at his usual post before the Na- 
tional Hotel and awaited the sunrise. 
The old timer shook his head omi- 
nously as the sun rose above the hori- 
zon and smiled down upon him. 


THE STONE-YARD 


sAVILY fall the hammers, 
Noisily striking rock; 
And the drillers turn their tools about 
Before each vibrant shock; 
The prisoners toil in striped clothes 
With lines as white as chalk, 
With lines as black as ink, 
While the hubbub in the stone-yard 
sounds 
Clinkety-clink. 


Sunny lies the quarry, | 

Warmer grows the day, | 
While men, like zebras, moil along 

To wear the rock away; 

While boulders big make little stones 
Which build the wall to stay 
And fill each little chink, 

One hundred hammers smite the driils, 
Clinkety-clink. 


—By No. 12148. 


“What's the matter, Grandpap?”’ in- 
quired a bystander who had come in 
on the early train and had been at- 
tracted by old man Tobin's soliloquy. 
“That's a pretty fine oid sun, isn't he? 
Going to be a fine day, eh?” 

“T reckon not, stranger,’ replied the 
old timer. “I reckon he’s just come 
up this mornin’ to sort o’ kiss us 
good-bye for a spell. He’s a little bit 
hazy around the edges and ain't got 
quite the same heat in him as on yes- 
terday. Had a leetle too much yes- 
terday for this time o' year. Hell's 
goin’ to pop in the weather line, or | 
ain't gained no weather learnin’ from 
livin’ in this here country for moren 
fifty years.’ Mr. Tobin bobbed his 
head in self corroboration. 

“Grandpap,” observed the stranger, 
“I’m afraid you’re somewhat of a 
pessimist. What do you say to going 
in and having something that will 
make you a little more optimistic?” 


“I reckon I will,” replied Mr. To- 
bin thoughtfully, ‘““The marrer in my 
old bones does feel a little stiff this 
mawnin’ and I reckon having some- 
thing a leetle warmin’ with a stranger 
won't be no breach of etiket.” The 
two turned and made into the barroom 
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of the hotel. Here over their whiskies 
they grew acquainted and _ whiled 
away a quarter hour in conversation. 

“How's the weather forecast for to- 
day, uncle?” asked the bartender. 

“She's all riled up and is goin’ to 
storm,” replied Mr. Tobin. 

“Shucks,” deprecated the man be- 
hind the mahogany, “you've been say- 
ing that every morning for the past 
month.” 

“I haven't meant it till this morn- 


in’, replied the old timer. 

“Well,” said the bartender, smil- 
ingly, “better take another. Maybe 
it will make the sun shine.” He slid 


the bottle and glasses across the bar. 

“I'll take it son, for old time's 
sake,” Mr. Tobin responded, “but it 
won't make the sun shine much long- 
er. The old feller's got whiskers this 
mornin’ and there was two sun dogs 
yesterday. Them signs don’t fail. 
Here’s how!” Mr. Tobin drained his 
glass and wiped his_ be-whiskered 
muzzle. Turning, he went out to make 
another observation. 

The sun no longer smiled its genial 
good morning. Instead, it glowered 
coldly through a thickening leaden 
haze. A cold wind had begun to 
whine almost inaudibly out of the 
North. Mr. Tobin smiled a smile of 
complete satisfaction as he shivered 
and turned up his coat collar. His 
forecast, for once, had been vindicat- 
ed. Presently the stranger emerged 
from the door and stood beside him. 

“Grandpap, ventured the stranger, 
“T believe you've hit it this time.” 

“T always hit it, pardner,” said Mr. 
Tobin a little flippantly, “I’m a weath- 
er sharp, and a good one.” He drew 
up to his full height with a surfeit 
of dignity. 

“I betieve you,” affirmed the other 
man, “you are sure a weather sharp. 
Will you join me in another drink 
and then at breakfast?” 


“I'm a little particular in my com- 
pany, stranger,” replied Mr. Tobin, 
eyeing the other caustically. “But,” 
he added, “I’ll take you up, if it takes 
off my hind leg. I always appreciate 
a man that appreciates my ability.” 

Shortly after darkness had set in 
that evening, the Sheriff breasted his 
way through the blinding blizzard 
toward the railroad station. Already 
five hours late because of the storm 
the overland train was out there some- 
where fighting its way westward. Half 
an hour later the station block signal 
gave a warning of the train’s ap- 
proach. It was still invisible through 
the storm, nor could its whistle he 
heard above the wind. Presently it 
crept slowly into the yards, its bril- 
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liant headlight almost ineffectual in 
trying to penetrate the snow screen. 
The valiant engine hissed by, followed 
by the long line of snow and ice cov- 
ered cars. Lambert made his way to 
the nearest of the Pullmans and wait- 
ed. The vestibule door of this car was 
opened and a porter stepped down to 
assist a lady to alight. Lambert ad- 
vanced to the woman’s side. 

“Mrs. McGarvin?’” he said defer- 
entially. 

She turned and tried to identify this 
man in the sparse light from the train 
lamps. “Yes,” she replied a little 
coolly. 

“My name is Lambert, Joe Lam- 
bert,” the sheriff continued without 
revealing his official identity. “I am 
here to escort you to your son.” 

“Is he seriously ill?” she asked a 
little tremulously. ‘Could he not 
come himself to meet me?” 

“Not seriously,” said Lambert, “but 
unavoidably detained. We will see 
him in a few minutes and I am sure 
the sight of you will restore him to 
complete health and — ” Lambert 
_ stopped resolutely. He was going to 

add, “liberty.” 

Mrs. McGarvin accepted Lambert’s 
explanation without question. He took 
her bag and she allowed him to escort 
her to an automobile which had been 
sent to the station. She talked but 
little as they drove toward the court 
house, in which the jail was located. 
Lambert offered no explanation of his 
not first taking her to a hotel. The 
fact was that he thought of no such 
course. Being more or less of a direct 
actor in such matters, he did not think 
of wasting time in preliminaries. Lam- 
bert had noted that his companion 
was adequately shielded from the in- 
tense cold of the blizzard. 


S THE CAR stopped before the court 

house, Lambert alighted and as- 
sisted Mrs. McGarvin. Together they 
started up the walk towards the build- 
ings, some rods away, Through the 
spume of driving, powdered snow the 
old two-story brick structure loomed 
dark and rather ominous. 

Still Mrs. McGarvin made no effort 
to halt, nor to ask whither she was 
being convoyed, till they reached the 
outer door, through which the lighted 
corridor was visible. 

“Ts this the hospital?” she inquired, 
hesitating at the door. 

“It is not,” Lambert replied as he 
held the door open to allow her to 
enter. She gave a sigh of relief as the 
warmer air met them. Still silent, she 
followed the sheriff to his office and 
entered while he deferentially held 
the door ajar for her. A fire crackled 
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in the big stove. She made as if to 
go straight to the stove, then when 
half way across the room, she turned 
and faced about. She surveyed the 
furniture and accoutrements of the of- 
fice with one swift appraisal. Cer- 
tainly the rude equipment was not 
compatible with any hospital furnish- 
ing. 

I do not understand, sir,” she said 
haughtily. “I take it that you are the 
sheriff of the county, from that.” She 
alluded to the legend upon the wall 
above Lambert’s desk. 

“I am, madam,” he replied. “Will 
you please sit down and allow me to 
explain? But for the cold at the sta- 
tion, I should have done so there.” 
He moved an arm chair to a spot near 
the stove. She dropped into the com- 
fortable seat resignedly. 

“Will you explain, sir?” she de- 
manded. Lambert had hesitated for 
some seconds. “I would like to see 
my son at once.” 

In all his career Lambert had never 
faced a more trying ordeal, yet he took 
up the task valiantly. He had not 
proceeded for more than half a min- 
ute, till she arose and faced him. She 
was white. Her gray eyes shone with 
fire, then moistly, as if through some 
unfathomable emotion behind their 
depths. Her hands were tightly 
clenched at her sides. Her very atti- 
tude and expression made the sea- 
soned sheriff falter. 

“Go on,” she commanded, tremul- 
ously, “let me hear it all.” 

She did not move until Lambert 
had finished. Her expression had 
changed from wounded pride to one 
of proud resignation and gratitude. 
Taking a step forward, she held out 
her hand, smiling wanly as she did so. 

“You have sent for me to save my 
boy from prison?” she said with grati- 
tude in her voice. “I want to thank 
you. He is not ill, after all?” 

“No, madam,” replied the sheriff, 
chokingly, “He is only morally ill, and 
for his complaint, I know of nothing 
like what a mother can give. Allow 
me to thank you for taking my effort 
in the spirit in which it was given.” 
She smiled her thankful acceptance of 
the situation. 

“Then you can save him from pris- 
on?’ she asked timidly. 

“He can save himself if he cares to. 
This thing has not been made public 
property yet, thanks to some men who 
have feelings. Would you like to see 
him now?” 

“Indeed I would,” she said reso- 
lutely. “He is my boy.” There was 
a tremor in her voice with the last 
word. 


November, 192¢ 

Lambert excused himself and left 
the office. He went directly to the tier 
of cells in which McGarvin was con- 
fined. The young man was reading 
by the light of his small kerosene cel! 
lamp. He looked up at a call from 
the sheriff and instantly assumed his 
old nonchalant smile. 


“There’s a visitor in the office to 
see you, Mac,” said the sheriff, “| 
thought I’d better have you come 
out.” McGarvin laid down his book 
and began to arrange his clothes so 
they would be more presentable. 

“Man or lady?” he asked, fidgeting 
with his necktie. He was somewhat 
of a meticulous dresser, this young 
man with the propensity for high- 
grade. 

“Lady, I would say,” replied the 
sheriff. He could see that the week's 
confinement had made the young man 
rather pale and haggard. At length 
McGarvin announced that he was 
ready. Lambert escorted him to the 
door of the office, shoved him inside 
and began pacing the corridor. 

McGarvin assumed much of his ac- 
customed jauntiness as he stepped into 
the room. He halted and _ looked 
about, as if his eyes were not inured 
to the brighter lights. Seeing his 
mother and at first not recognizing 
her as she stood a few paces from 
him, he hesitated, then passed his 
hand across his eyes as if to remove 
some illusion. His features assumed 
an expression of blank incredulity, 
then they grew old and haggard, only 
to be swept by his old beaming smile. 

“Mother!” he cried, and bounded 
forward. “Mother, mother, it’s you?” 
She held out her arms to him and 
closed them about his shoulders. 

“My boy, my boy,” she whispered, 
holding back her tears, “My boy, my 
boy, of course it is I. Everything will 
be all right.” She patted his back 
tenderly as he sobbed aloud. “Don't 
cry, honey. Mother knows what the 
trouble is and she always knew how 
to cure it.” She could say no more, 
for she too was sobbing now. For a 
long time they stood there, mother and 
son, and she comforted him with that 
silent, potent touch, always the gift 
of such as she, while he as silently 
confessed his sins to her and she ut- 
derstood and he was shriven in her 
heart. At last shé raised his head 
and looked at his face. He smiled 
back at her. 

“My son,” she said, with her for- 
mer poise. “You haven’t done such 
a very wrong thing.” He did not an- 
swer, and she led him to the big desk. 
upon the edge of which they sat side 
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by side and let their arms go around 
each other. 

Nearly half an hour later, Roy Mc- 
Garvin kissed his mother affectionate- 
ly and rose. He went to the door, 
opened it and called, “Come in, Mr. 
Sheriff. I want to formally present 
you to my mother. She always ap- 
preciates the. pleasure of meeting a 
man, a real man. My father is such; 
she tells me he will be here tomor- 
row.” 

Lambert entered and received the 
effusive, but sincere thanks of the 
mother. 

“He will tell you all he knows,” 
she announced. Lambert motioned 
them to seats, sat himself down at his 
desk, and taking up a pencil, waited 
for McGarvin’s dictation. He wrote 
a little stiffly, this catcher of bad 
men, and his gnarled fingers quivered 
a little as he transcribed McGarvin’'s 
story to a sheet of cheap note paper. 


pe THE confession was finished 
and signed, they talked for some 
time, till McGarvin said, “Mother, 
you must be worn out from your trip. 
Mr. Lambert will take you to the 
hotel and see that you have dinner 
and a good room.” 

Lambert shook his head negatively. 
“I delegate the task to you, young 
man,” replied the sheriff. I am a 
busy man and it would be more fit- 
ting for you to attend to it.” 

“But,” exclaimed McGarvin, “I’m 
a prisoner.” 

“You were,” corrected the old sher- 
iff. “Now you take your mother and 
see that she gets a nice warm supper 
and a good room, and have a long 
chat over old times, my boy.” Mc- 
Garvin looked up brightly. ‘Go home 
with mother and dad and try to re- 
member that anything that is worth 
while in this world except a mother’s 
love has to be worked for. That's the 
one thing in all the world that can be 
had for nothing. Do you know why?” 
The young man looked rather vague. 
“The reason,” continued the sheriff, 
“is that it is too great for valuation. 
All sums sink into insignificance when 
compared with it. Now some day 
when I get too old to stand the win- 
ters out here, I may pay you a visit.” 

“Do,” said the mother warmly, “and 
don’t forget it.” She held out her 
hand. “God bless and thank you for 
this,” she murmured devoutly. 

“I’ve always wanted to do some- 
thing like this,” the old sheriff con- 
fessed a little sheepishly. ‘Maybe it 
ain't just what a man catcher ought 
to do, but—.” He shoved them to 
the outer door and watched them melt 


into the whirl of flying snow. Then 
he returned to his desk, sat down and 
took the telephone receiver from its 
hook. 

“Give me the office of The Sultana 
Mining Company at Sultana,” he re- 
quested. 

“Sorry,” came the reply over the 
wire, “The line went out two hours 
ago. The last report is that the storm 
is a terror to the North.” 

He replaced the receiver thought- 
fully and leaned back in his worn 
swivel chair. 

“Do unto others as others do unto 
you,” he muttered half aloud, “It will 
work sometimes, but not always. I 
think it will this time. This thing 
will keep till that wire gets straight- 
ened out again. I think I’ll go home 
and tell the old girl about this. She'll 
call me an old sentimental fool and 
then cuss me for not having them 
come down to the house as our 
guests.” 

Joe Lambert took a cigar stub 
from a pigeon hole, lighted it, blew 
out the light and went out into the 
storm. He was a little exalted, as 
men are when they think they have 
done something worth while. 

December the twenty-first was no 
less salubrious in Sultana than at 
Winona, far to the southward. No 
person remained within doors. The 
saloons gave up their crowds to the 
sunshine. Even the bartenders and 
gamblers lounged about upon the 
benches before their houses, or 
brought out chairs which they tilted 
back against the sunny walls, doz- 
ing. Women went about wearing 
their summer dresses. Children 
played barefoot in the dusty streets. 
All were absorbing as much of the 
sun's vitalizing warmth as possible, 
against the time when these rays 
should be less penetrating. Though 
the day was the winter solstice it had 
the warmth of a May afternoon. The 
lethargy of spring hung over the earth. 

The only incident of the day 
which awoke the population from 
this touch of winter spring fever 
was the arrival of Joe Sim’s auto 
stage from Winona. This brought 
the daily mail; but, more important, 
Bill Staley was one of the passen- 
gers, arriving home after a month’s 
absence. Rawlins was at the hotel 
to greet his partner. Among the 
others who crowded forward to 


shake Stalev’s hand was Joe Bul- 
lard, self imoortant as usual, and 
full of hot air. 

“Tt’s about time you was gettin’ 
back,” he said in such a loud voice 
that none within rods might miss 
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hearing him, “you better get back 
on the job and look after your mine, 
or ‘The Roarin’ Annie’ will skin the 
socks off you. Goin’ to pay another 
dividend on the first of the year, 
Bill.” Bullard slapped Staley fa- 
miliarly upon the shoulder. 

“That’s good,” remarked Staley, 
“I’m glad to hear it. I never tried 
to get a corner on gold.” 

“Oh, of course not,” said Bullard. 
Staley had begun to walk with Raw- 
lins through the crowd which had 
hemmed the stage in. Bullard kept 
pace with them. “I know you've 
got some mine, Bill,” he continued, 
“but “The Roarin’ Annie’ is some 
little high-grade diggings herself 
Every indication points to us hittin’ 
fair into the big shoot within a cou- 
ple of weeks, and what we're in 
now is more than enough to keep us 
on the velvet and make the stock- 
holders happy.” 

Staley did not make answer to 
this boast. Instead, he continued 
his low voiced conversation with his 
partner. Bullard, taking the hint 
that he had said enough, at least for 
the present, dropped back into the 
now thinning crowd. 

“He's certainly an obnoxious cur,” 
remarked Rawlins, calling attention 
to Bullard by a side shake of his 
head. 


“Just a pest,” said Staley, “He is 
one of the sort of parasite that 
brings disrepute to the business of 
mining. Is he taking out ore on 
his claim?” 

“All I’ve got for it is his word,” 
replied Rawlins, “He told me what 
he is telling everybody. Same old 
story, hot air and high-grade.” 

“It begins to smell like fish,” 
commented Staley laconically, and 
with this the talk was switched to 
events and developments which had 
transpired in Stalevy’s absence. The 
remainder of the afternoon was con- 
sumed in going over business mat- 
ters at the mine office, and in a 
short inspection trip through the 
mine. After supper, Rawlins, Staley 
and Terence Tierney returned to 
the mine office, where for more than 
two hours they discussed the mine, 
its promising greatness and many 
minor things connected therewith. 
It was after nine that Tierney took 
his leave, saying he was going for 
another turn through the mine be- 
fore retiring. 


BECOME of Shorty?” Staley 
inquired after Tierney’s depart- 
ure. “Come to think of it, I haven’t 
seen him yet.” 
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“Oh,” answered Rawlins, “He’s 
up at the mine somewhere rooting 


round after  high-graders. We 
missed him somewhere our 
rounds. Like as not, he’s playing 


Sherlock Holmes, lying like an old 
cat, watching some rat hole for a 
sack or two of high-grade. Shorty’ : 
getting sort of batty on the subject.” 

“T wouldn’t put it that strong,” 
Staley advised. “He is only doing 
his work as his conscience says. 
That’s a lot nowadays.” 

“Of course,” Rawlins made haste 
to reply apologetically, “I didn’t 
mean it as it sounded. Shorty’s so 
keen after these fellows that it’s 
funny sometimes. He really gets 
angry when I won't give him full 
leave to go after them in his own 
way.” 

“We may have to do this yet, 
Jimmy. It appears to me that there 
is more stealing going on than I 
thought. I am willing to lose a 
moderate amount of the stuff, but 
when it comes to being robbed on 
a wholesale scale I naturally resent 
it. Now take this affair of The 
High-Gradin’ Kid and those two 
sacks of which you wrote me. It’s 
beginning to look serious. We know 
that the small leaks are going on all 
the time. Shorty has been doing 
some good work. Tell me about 
the way he trapped The Kid.” Raw- 
lins was barely finishing his narra- 
tive when the door was i)ung open 
and Shorty himself came briskly in. 
He was dusty and muddy, if a man 
could be in both states at one time. 
There were splotches of candle 
grease upon his soiled overalls and 
his face was streaked with dust and 
sweat, but he was smiling. 

“Hello,” said Staley, “We were 
just talking about you, my boy. Ac- 
cept my congratulations, and how 
are you and where have you been 
to get mussed up as you are?” 

“Fine, Bill,” responded Shorty 
heartily. He shook Staley’s hand 
and then dropped wearily into a 
seat. “I’ve just nabbed another 
sack of high-grade. That damned 
shift boss, Thompson, was trying 
to get it out through the raise.” 

“The hell you did!” Rawlins 
ejaculated. 

Shorty nodded. and continued, “I 
rot it all right, but Thomson got 
his. He showed fight.” Shorty ex- 
hibited a hand upon which were two 
abrased knuckles. 

“What did you do with him?” 
Staley inquired, with a new tone in 
his. words. 

“Got the sack back, gave him a 
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damned good drubbin’ and kicked 
him off the mine for good measure.’ 
“By the eternal gods,’ exclaimed 
Staley, leaping to his feet. His face 
was hard, and neither Rawlins nor 


Shorty had ever seen this light in 


his eyes, “This thing has got to 
stop; it’s gone far enough.” 
“What?” Shorty asked quickly, 


and rose, “You mean this catchin’ 
the high-graders?”’ 
o Shorty,” Staley could not re- 


press a smile at Shorty’s serious- 
ness, “I mean this high-grading. It 
has gone the limit.” 


“Whoopee!” shouted Shorty. 
“Now you're cacklin’ like a layin’ 
hen. Let me stop it, will you?” he 


asked anxiously. “I can wind these 
birds up in their own nests inside of 
three days. I got ’em, I tell you.” 
“Sit down,” said Staley, himself 
dropping back into his chair. “Now 
tell us your plan. How would you 


begin? Who would you gather in 
first?” 
“Tierney,” snapped Shorty, with- 


out resuming his chair. 


“Shucks,” scoffed Rawlins, 
ney’s straight as a string.” 

‘The hell he is,” Shorty exploded, 
whirling upon the interrupter. “He’s 
so crooked he has to screw his socks 
on.” 

“I’m afraid you’re wrong,” Staley 
interposed, before Shorty could pur- 
sue his argument along more even 
lines. “I’m afraid you're a little 
prejudiced in this case.” 

“If I am, I'll throw up my job 
in three days and eat all the high- 
grade the Sultana mine can turn 
out in five thousand years,’ Shorty 
said savagely. “Give me the reins 
for three days and I'll show vou 
two, even if you are double dis- 
tilled Missouri. Will you? If I 
don’t round up this gang, nobody 
will ever know I tried. If I don't 
get them, no one will be the wiser, 
consequently nobody will suffer. It 
would be a bloody shame to leave a 
little stain on old Tierney’s white 
character,” he added sarcastically. 
“Let me at ‘em, boys,” he pleaded, 
“they’ve got my South of Market 
up. Let me show you.” 


“How would you do it?” Staley 
queried smilingly. Shorty was so 
serious that he was comical. 

“Don’t ask me, Bill. Let me de- 
liver the birds, caged and ready for 
the stripes. This old Tierney’s the 
bell wether, the big goose at the end 
of the flock. I know it and I know 
how to land him. Can I?” He looked 
anxiously from one to the other of 
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his employers. Staley and Raw! ns 
silently interrogated each other. 

“You can,” said Rawlins. 

“Go to it,” added Staley, “I din‘ 
like to have to do it, but it has to be 
done.” 

“Ye were a lang time feendin it 
oot!” said Shorty, quoting part oi a 
Scotch story he was wont to tell at 
times. The mine owners smiled at his 
enthusiasm. Bidding them a hasty 
good night, Shorty left the office. It 
was getting late. He must tell Par- 
bara the good news before she liad 
retired for the night. 

Mr. Simon Asher was a pudgy, 
paunchy litt’e man with a flabby jow! 
and a beak that demonstrated beyond 
the peradventure of a doubt its Se- 
mitic origin. Shortly after ten o'clock 
on the day of December twenty-sec- 
ond, which was afterwards referred 
to as the day of the big snow, Mr. 
Asher sat at his desk in his rear pri- 
vate office. Behind him, some four 
feet away, for the office was a small 
one, stood rather a large safe. At 
his right was a long row of windows 
through which, when Mr. Asher rose 
slightly in his chair, he might cast 
a supervising eye over the interior of 
his flourishing and growing general 
mercantile store. Mr. Asher was 
happy, for he was thriving. This much 
would have been indicated by his 
smile as he poured over a_ ledger 
spread out upon the desk before him. 


KNOCK sounded upon the door. 
Mr. Asher closed his ledger with 
a bang. His expression changed from 
Yiddish flippancy to Semitic sagacity. 

“Come in,” he said, with the tone 
of a man who has much to do, and lit- 
tle time in which to do it. The door 
opened and closed, and shorty | Dain 
stood beside Mr. Asher. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Reker with 
relief and affability, “It is you, Mis- 
ter Shorty. Sit down. Have a seat.’ 
Shorty returned the salutation, and 
drawing up the other chair, sat down 
in such a position that but three feet 
separated him from the merchant. 

“Vell,” remarked Mr. Asher, still 
in his affable voice, reserved for 
promising patrons, “Vat can I do for 
you? Business, I hope. Glad to be of 
service to you, Mister Shorty.” 

“You do a little banking business. 
don’t you?” 

“Why, yes, I do some, mostly as an 
accommodation for my customers. 
You know there ain’t no bank. None 
nearer than The First National in 
Winona. It helps the boys out. | 
will be glad to be of service to you. 
If it’s something private, I can open 
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my mouth without saying some- 
thing.” Asher smiled significantly. 
“Want to make a little deposit?” he 
asked, encouraged by Shorty’s dis- 
arming smile. 

“Well, not exactly this time,” re- 
plied Shorty, “I want a list of your 
depositors, and the amounts to their 
credit,” Shorty smiled as innocently 
as if he was asking for the price of 
a pair of shoes. 

“Ach Himmel,” Asher _ gasped, 
“Mister Shorty, you're asking the im- 
possible. 
It would ruin my business.” He 
spread his hands in deprecating pro- 
test. 

“Well,” drawled Shorty, “if you 
won't show me your list of deposi- 
tors, I guess I'll have to make a de- 
posit.” 
coat pocket, as if in search for his 
deposit.”” Mr. Asher’s alluring smile 
reappeared. It vanished, however, 
a moment later for what Shorty 
withdrew was not coin, nor collat- 
eral, but his reliable old automatic. 
Letting it rest across his knee, he 
pointed the muzzle directly at the 
middle of Mr. Asher’s now quaking 
anatomy, and said, “I’d like to see 
that list, sir.” 


“It will ruin my business; it will 
ruin -my business,”’ protested Mr. 
Asher, thrusting out his palms to 
ward off this pestiferous looking 
thing which seemed ready at anv 
second to vomit fire and lead from 
its small black muzzle, and cringing 
as far backwards as the wall would 
permit. “It will ruin my business, 
Mister Shorty,” he implored, never 
allowing his eyes to leave the omin- 
ous muzzle of the pistol, “It vill 
ruin my business!” Asher’s tone had 
assumed a whining plea. — 


“lll ruin a section of your belly, 
if you don’t cough up,” Shorty 
snapped. “I’m a nervous man, Mis- 
ter Asher, and I might get mad._ If 
I do, my finger might get to twitch- 
ing. It does sometimes. It’s a habit 
I've got when I’m mad, and I can’t 
help it. It might get to twitchin’ so 
that it would jiggle off the trigger, 
and then!” Mr. Asher had begun 
to argue feeblv, but his argument 
lost its small effectiveness as he saw 
there was no use talking to this calm 
young man. Suddenly Shortv’s at- 
titude of supernatural calm left him. 
His body began to twitch, at first 
hardly visible, then more and more 
it was apparent to Mr. Asher’s fishv 
eyes. Suddenly Shorty’s left hand 
commenced to move spasmodically. 
The eun in his right hand began to 
liggle about on his knee. Shortv’s 
face wrinkled and twitched. Mr. 


It wouldn’t be business. 


He began to fumble in his _ 


_ judge of stocks as Terence. 


Asher took in these manifestations 
of uncontrolled emotion as well as 
possible without removing his main 
gaze from the pistol muzzle. 

“T’ll try to keep from gettin’ mad,” 
Shorty said in a voice as twitching 
as his muscles. The pistol was now 
bouncing on his knee, as if the hand 
which held it were having difficulty 
in keeping the weapon directed at 
Mr. Asher’s now pulsating abdomen. 

“T’'ll show them,” Asher whis- 
pered with effort. “I'll show them, 
but it ruins my business. I’m an hon- 
est man, Mister Shorty.” 

“Sure you are,” replied Shorty, 
steadying instantly. “I hate to ruin 
your business, but I’d hate to make 
a colander out of your bellv.” 

“Put it up, put it up,” protested 
Mr. Asher, “I show ’em.” He pressed 
more tightly back to the wall, and 
waved his palms towards the offend- 
ing maw of the pistol. With a frown, 
which was but a disguise for a smile, 
Shortly reluctantly slipped the pistol 
into his pocket, allowing it to rest 
in such a position that it was in easy 
reach of his right hand. 

Asher rose falteringly. He seemed 
to have become palsied, and turning 
to the safe, took out a small ledger 
which he laid upon the desk. 

“Who will you have first?” Mr. 
Asher asked, “It’s goin’ to ruin my 
business, but I’m a honest man, Mis- 
ter Shorty.” 

“Sure you are, Simon,” Shorty re- 
plied at the self-approbation of his 
companion. “Sure you’re honest. I 
never said you wasn’t. What I'm 
after is this bunch of crooks that has 
been foolin’ you, Simon. Steady up, 
old plug, and let’s get down to busi- 
ness. Let us see how much Mr. Ter- 
ence Tierney has to his credit.” 

Running his thumb down the in- 
dex, Asher opened the book at T. He 
scanned the double columned sheet 
carefully. 

“Mr. Tierney,” he said, “has a bal- 
ance to his credit of fourteen thous- 
and seven hundred and forty dol- 
lars.” Shortly whistled softly. 

“This Mister Terence,” went on 
the banker, “must be a good judge 
of mining stocks. He says he’s made 
this money out of good investments.” 

“He's a wise guy,” agreed Shorty. 
“Now let’s see how much Thompson 
has.” 

Asher turned a page and _ said, 
“Four thousand five hundred and 
eight dollars.” 

“Too bad,” said Shorty mourn- 
fully, “Thompson ain’t as good a 
Now 


turn to Southard.” Southard’s bal- 
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ance was an even six thousand del- 
lars. 

“Too bad, too bad,” comforted 
Shorty, “old Tom ain't as hep to this 
game as Terence, but hes done 
pretty well for a piker and a green- 
horn. How about Pat Riordan. How 
much has Pat got with you?” 

“Seven thousand dollars,” an- 
nounced Asher a moment later. 

“That's better, Simon. I was sure 
Pat would run second. Racial solid- 
arity, I’d call that. I wouldn't have 
expected Terence to throw a fellow 
countryman down, any more than | 
would have expected you to double 
cross another Yid.” 

“You've got to hang together,” re- 
plied Asher, spreading his palms in 
futile substantiation of his assertion. 

“Exactly,” said Shorty. “You all 
ought to be hanged on the same 
beam.” 

“What?” gasped Mr. Asher, whit- 
ening visibly. “You would hang me 
with these thieves?” He slapped the 
open ledger. “I’m a honest man, 
Mister Shorty. I take my oath on 
The Talmud. I'm a honest man.” 


LOOK HERE, Simon, Shorty 

began, “Terence Tierney is our 
foreman. ,Thompson and Southward 
and Riordan are the shift bosses. 
Here they are not one of them get- 
ting more than eight dollars a day, 
and none of them have been at work 
for more than six months, yet they 
have, among them, about thirty-five 
thousand dollars to their credit, with 
you alone. There is no tellin’ how 
much they have with other fences.” 


“I’m not a fence,” Asher made 
haste to deny. “I am just a mer- 
chant and a banker.” 

“Sure you are,” reassured Shorty. 
“I suppose you pay these crooks in- 
terest on that money.” 

“Vell, no.” Mr. Asher reluctantly 
admitted. “I don’t exactly pay 1n- 
terest. I have to charge a modest 
brokerage fee, ten per cent. There 
is some little expense attached to 
handling this money.”’ 

Shorty smiled at this reference to 
a modest brokerage. Mr. Asher was 
indeed modest. He was almost as 
modest as Tierney and Thompson, 
and Southward and Riordan. Shorty 
now took the ledger and scanned its 
paged accounts hurriedly. He found 
many small depositors, but the big 
four were the ones for which he had 
come. He was not casting for small 
fry this morning. They would nat- 
urally follow the haul of the net. 


“I'll take this book along,” re- 
marked Shorty, rising. I'll bring it 
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back, Simon. Thanks for the in- 
formation.” 

“You vill ruin my pusiness, you 
vill ruin my pusiness,” Asher wailed. 
“You vill ruin my pusiness.” 

“T’ll ruin your hide if you don’t 
shut up blubberin,’ you crooked old 
son of a sea cook,” Shorty leaned 
over and thrust his chin close against 
Mr. Asher’s withdrawing features, 
and taking the automatic pistol from 
his pocket, he jabbed the muzzle sev- 
eral times against the section of 
waistcoat that covered Mr. Asher’s 
palpitating paunch, and demanded, 
“How would you like that? Open 
your trap about this and I'll pen you. 
The Sultana Minin’ Company has 
made up its mind today to quit being 
an easy mark. Are you hep to that?” 

Mr. Asher volubly and excitedly 
announced that he was hep to any- 
thing Shorty might say; the only 
stipulation he offered was that 
Shorty pocket the pistol. 

Shorty at last agreed to do this. 
Smilingly, he held out his hand. 

“Put her there, old top,” he said. 
“We've had a fine little party haven’t 
we? I[’ll bring your book back when 
I get good and ready. Don’t try to 
falsify any of these accounts. We'll 
have a garnishee put on this money 
today. Somebody’s goin’ over the 
road for this job, Simon, and if you 
don’t want to go along, better stand 
in. So long, old Sport, I must cer- 
tainly say we’ve had a pleasant time. 
What do you think of the weather, 
Simon ?” 

“It is a fine day, Mister Shorty, 
one of the very warmest days I have 
ever seen,’ Mr. Asher hastily ans- 
wered. He was shivering. 


“You're a liar, Simon, look outside, 
snowin’ like great guns and goose 
feathers. Come on out and I'll roll 
you in it and poke a little down your 
fat neck, just to show you I don’t 
hold any hard feelin’ toward you.” 


Mr. Asher did not accept the invita- 
tion. Rather he turned it down frost- 
ily. He sat shivering in his chair and 
bemoaning the ruin of his business, as 
Shorty, with the coveted ledger, went 
out and closed the door. The blizzard 
had broken over the camp. Outside 
the wind driven snow powder was 
swirling and eddying about the streets 
and gulleys. Unlike tthe snow of wet- 
ter climates, this was fine and granu- 
lar, small ice particles, which the wind 
caught as they touched the earth and 
whipped them from the exposed places 
to let them fall into already forming 
dnifts in the depressions. Shorty 
fought his way through the storm to 
the office of the mining company. Here 
he found Staley and Rawlins in their 


private office, smoking and huddling 
close to the red hot stove. Shorty laid 
the ledger upon a table and told his 
employers of its contents. First their 
expression were of {tolerant amuse- 
ment, only to change to incredulity and 
finally set upon righteous indignation. 

“How have they been doing it, 
Shorty?” asked Staley, who was the 
first to master his surprise at the stu- 
pendousness of the thefts. 

“Tienney and Thompson and South- 
ward and Riordan have been holdin’ 
up the men for so much a day for their 
jobs,” he replied. “These birds don’t 
handle any high-grade. It’s too risky 
for them. They want a sure game.” 
Shorty loosened a string of oaths into 
the close confines of the room. “Damn 
‘em,’ he ended, “I don’t care so much 
about a man stealin’, but when he robs 
the men he is workin’ for and the men 
who are workin” for him at the same 
time, it’s different. I’m no mollycoddle 
or psalm shouter, myself, but I never 
betrayed a trust yet.” 

“Shorty,” remarked Staley, as he 
rose and tendered this hand, “I’m 
pleased to make your acquaintance. I 
never fully knew you before.” Shorty 
took the hand absently. He was too 
indignant to give it much attention. 

“Now, Shorty,” Staley observed, 
“sit down and cool off. It’s time to 
talk business. We owe you an apol- 
ogy for not taking your advice sooner. 
For my part, I offer it most humbly.” 
Rawlin nodded his apology. “But,” 
Staley continued, “I did not like to 
doubt my fellow men till I was forced 
to.” 

“Fellow men, hell,” said Shorty dis- 
gcustedly, subsiding into his seat. “Nine 
of ’em out of every ten men will trim 
you, if you give them half a chance.”’ 


“Well,” smiled Staley, “your per- 
centage is perhaps a little high, but this 
affair has shown us that more than I 
thought are dishonest. I ‘had reversed 
your percentage. Anyway, we have 
to make a clean sweep of this affair, 
now that we have begun.” 

“What are your plans?” Shorty in- 
quired. 

“T have none except in one detail,” 
responded Staley, “that is to sue out 
a writ of garnishment upon this 
money.” He tapped the ledger which 
he still retained after having examined 
it. “We will have to do this in the 
Justice Court here. We can’t get one 
in the District Court for a day or tw>. 
I'll go out to Winona and attend to it, 
as soon as this storm blows itself out. 
In the meantime this writ will hold. It 
may not be quite sufficient in case they 
want to fight it, but they won’t and by 
the time they can come to the conclu- 
sion that it is not sufficient we will 
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have the District Court writ on them. 
That’s all. Now what have you to of- 
fer?” 

“This,” replied Shorty, and taking 
a small package he had laid upon the 
table, he began to unwrap it. He held 
up an elaborate contraption fashioned 
from leather. 


MOVING his coat and vest, Shorty 

donned the leather harness. In 
effect it was a broad belt, some eight 
inches wide, of thin leather, fastened in 
front by three buckles. The belt was 
double thickness and the upper edges 
had not been sewed together, leaving 
the belt as a large pouch, which en- 
circled the wearer’s waist. At either 
side of the front fastenings there de- 
pended a pointed pocket which reached 
to the wearer’s groins. These two 
pockets were open at their upper ends. 
The entire outfit was of thin calf skin 


and must have been made by a skilled 


workman. 

“Well,” said Staley, “what do you 
call it?” He knew already. 

“The Harness,” replied Shorty. “It 
goes on under the underclothes, and 
will hold about six pounds of high- 
gerade when the rock has been broken 
pretty fine. I’ll bet you a ten spot that 
one out of every ten of your miners 
are wearing things like tthis one. | 
wanted you to make them strip to the 
hide.” 

“Yes, yes,” interposed Rawlins a lit- 
tle testily, “we know you did, but 
where did you get this thing?” 

“Oh,” said Shorty, “I'd forgot to 
tell you about that. You know that 
little Bohunk that works down in 
Number Two?” Rawlins nodded. 
“Well,” Shorty resumed, “I’ve had my 
eye on him for some time. Last night 
I went back after I left you here, and 
laid for him.’ He came off on the 
eleven o’clock shift and after he had 
changed, I met him outside the change 
house. Told him to come around the 
hoist house, I wanted to put him wise 
to somethin’! He followed like a pet 
lamb after a sugar tit. Well, when ! 
got him round where the light from 
the ‘window sort of lit on us, I poked 
the muzzle of my old gat into his 
belly and told him to undress. Did he 
do it? Sure he did. Peeled down to 
whait he came in and this was what he 
had on, or at least part of it. The rest 
was about six pounds of the highest 
high-grade you ever laid your peepers 
on. Got it down at my shack. lig: 
ures it at about four hundred bucks. 
Pretty fair wages you're payin’ your 
men, boys. Now if nine out of every 
ten are gettin’ pay like this, how much 
is it costin’ you to run this mine?” 

“Enough,” said Staley. “More than 
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it is going to cost us in the future.” 
“Don’t rub it in, Shorty,” Rawlins 
protested. “You've got it on us. We'll 
be good, just give us your orders.” 
Shorty outlined his plan of action. 
It was decided to eliminate the grave- 
yard shift for the day, calling these 
men back to work at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. In jthis manner all the 
miners could be assembled in the 
change room at the same time, thus 
preventing advance information from 
reaching the men who were working 
on the shift which went into the mine 
at eleven at might. Old Terence and 
the three shift bosses were not to be 
told of the anticipated action, nor were 
they to be given any cause to think 
that they were suspected of complicity 
in the high-grading. The writ of 
garnishment against Simon Asher 
would protect the mine owners in this 
quarter. The bookkeeper was _in- 
structed to write out notices inform- 
ing the miners that because of the 
storm the graveyard shift would be 
discontinued for the time, and for the 
men who formed this shift to report 
for work at three P. M., this day. He 
lost no time in getting out these notices 
and afhxing them ‘to conspicuous spots 
in the saloons, hotels and restaurants. 


Alt two in the afternoon Shorty sat 
close to the big stove in the mine 
change room, meditatively smoking a 
cigarette. Outside the storm still 
swept.. One remarkable feature of the 
storm was the slight depth to which 
the snow was piling. This was be- 
cause of the wind sweeping it from the 
higher places into the lower ones. In- 
stead of the earth appearing marble 
white, it seemed cold, gray and de- 
pressing. Higher towards the cloud 
etishrouded peaks, however, the snow 
was accumulating, for when the moun- 
tain sides became visible through rifts 
in the storm only the backs of the 
rocky ridges loomed dark. All the 
test of their slopes were white, bleak 
and icy. 

Shorty’s presence in the change 
house at this hour caused no comment. 
He was apt to be there at any hour. 
Across the car tracks which led out 
irom the shaft head, Staley, Rawlins 
and Tierney were standing around the 
stove in the hoist room talking over 
what they had just seen in a tour of 
the underground workings, nor was 
their presence unusual. 


Already the men for the three 
Oclock shift were strung along the 
storm swept trail. They were muffled 
about the ears, and mittened. The 
mercury was down to ten degrees 
above zero. From the increased num- 
ber of miners upon the trail, it ap- 
peared that the bookkeeper’s notices 
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had been thoroughly circulated and 
heeded. 

At twenty minutes past two the first 
of the men arrived. They greeted 
Shorty affably, for all tthe weather 
without. ° Setting their lunch pails in 
the rack they began to crowd about the 
stove. Southard, who was the boss of 
this shift, came in shivering and curs- 
ing the climate. By twenty minutes to 
three all the men who formed the con- 
solidated shift were in the room. Some 
were changing their town garments 
for what in the vernacular were called 
“the diggin’ clothes.” Others had 
changed and were standing about the 
stove, or as close as their augmented 
numbers would permit. There were 
about fifty men in the room. 

On warmer days the majority of 
the miners would have been gathered 
about the shaft head, awaiting the first 
skip down alt ten minutes to three. 
They were hugging the stove till the 
last nunute before going out. 

Shorty looked at his watch. But 
twelve minutes remained till three. He 
arose and shifted to a position near 
the door, where he leaned nonchalantly 
against the jamb. . A minute or so later 
the door opened and with the wintry 
gust Staley, Rawlins and Tierney en- 
tered. 

“What the devil?” barked Tierney 
at sight of the men, “Why the devil 
ain't youse out there ready to go 
down?” The men as if with common 
thought made a movement toward the 
door. 

“Wait!” Shorty cried. He raised 
his left for silence. His right came 
out of his coat pocket holding his 
beloved automatic. “Line up there 
against that other wall. Quick about 
it. Pronto.” Automatically the men 
began to obey the order. Something 
ominous was about to happen. 

“What the devil?” growled Tierney, 
who saw his authority being assumed 
by this interloper. “Stand where you 
are, men.” The men, or the majority 
of them, halted. He turned to Shorty 
and demanded, “What the devil d’ye 
mean, ye little shrimp? Who’s run- 
nin’ this mine?” Shorty smiled and 


swung the muzzle of his automatic till 


it took the foreman into its arc. 

“T am, Terence,” Staley said, “I have 
a few words to say to the men. If 
you have any grievance, I'll answer for 
it. Shorty is only carrying out my 
orders.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” Tierney 
hastily apologized, “I thought it was 
him of his own accord what was doin’ 
it. Go on with yer speech.” Tierney 
dropped back to a position where he 
might flank his employers. 
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(Dp began Staley, evenly, but loud 
enough to be heard by all, “I have 
a painful duty before me. I have been 
disappointed, and by you.” He raised 
his inflection here. The men listened 
attentively, only a few shifting un- 
easily. “I have trusted you. I have 
treated you like men. We have paid 
you well in wages and bonuses. Now, 
beyond tthe peradventure of a doubt, 
we know that many of you have been 
robbing us. We are not certain of the 
identity of these thieves, but we mean 
to be soon. Men, you will disrobe 
where you stand. If you are innocent, 
you have nothing to fear or be ashamed 
of. If you are guilty, we’ve got you.” 
He ‘turned half about. 

“Shorty,” the commanded, “Shoot 
the first man who resists. I will as- 
sume all responsibility for your ac- 
tion.” He stepped back to the wall, 
where he took a stand beside Rawlins. 
The men slowly formed a double line 
against the opposite wall, outside the 
row of lockers. Tierney did not move, 
nor did Southard or Riordan. Their 
faces would have furnished material 
for students in expression and at- 
tempted telepathy. It was patent that 
they all wanted to say a great deal 
and did not know just what it was, or 
how to say it. 

It was not till five minutes later that 
the last man had peeled down to his 
primitive immodesty, with the excep- 
tion of his harness. Out of the fifty- 
two men in line, forty-three wore the 
harness. 

“You men,” said Staley, “who have 
not got on those things, step out there. 
Take your clothes.” He indicated the 
farther end of tthe room. The men 
obeyed. 

“Take them off, and throw them into 
the middle of the room, Staley ordered. 
The forty-three men who were har- 
nessed removed their belts and cast 
them to the floor, some reluctantly, 
and with glowering frowns, which 
vanished at sight of Shorty’s steady 
pistol, which swept all ways. 

“Jimmy,” said Staley, addressing 
his partner, “Go out and hold the men 
at the shaft head. They are coming 
up,” Rawlins disappeared through the 
door, but not before an icy blast had 
made the nude figures shiver. The 
last man had cast his harness into the 
pile on the floor. 

“The dommed dirty thieves,” growled 
Tierney, glowering at the trapped men. 
From his tone and angle in which it 
was thrust it was doubtful whether it 
was aimed at the high-graders, or at 
the mine owners. Riordan and 
grunted their assent. 

“You may put on your clothes,” said 
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Scarlet Leaves 


I 


T IS not for its sombre side. 
a I love the fall: 
I love it for its laughter, 

That is all. 


Autumn has a fuller heart— 
Ripe harvest sheaves. 

I thought of this when I noticed you 
Were like scarlet leaves. 


II 


C)" IN this wonder garden land 
Of hills and laughing sea, 
We found each other and we knew 

Each other suddenly. 


We might have gone a stupid way 
And passed each other by— 

But you paused daringly enough, 
And so did I. 


Ill 
(err else God is, he isn’t a monk: 


I have seen His passion painted in 
the sky; 
And, penciled in the glancing of the moon- 
light, 
All His dreamings lie. 


He loves my lips as well as the rest of 


my being: 

He is not a monk, but is wise enough to 
find 

Thanksgiving in the temptings of my 
laughter, 


And in my arms entwined. 


If He is proud enough of His ardor 
To riot in maple trees, 

Why should the images in His likeness 
Fear moments like these? 


IV 


WAS ALWAYS running for fear that they 
Would see my curious grace, 
And dared not smile lest they behold 
The kisses my lips had held untold, 
The passion in my face. 


It is otherwise with you, brown man: 

My long white limbs are bare. 

There is nothing I could conceal from you 
Who recognized a dare to woo 

Behind my flaming hair. 


Now I remain revealed, since you 
Came and uncovered me 

With a sudden spear of mysterious eyes 
That startled the wine of afraid surprise 
To flood my chastity. 


V 


OU ARE a strange lover for me to have: 
I so straight and still; 
You with the force of a northern wind, 
And a long, unbroken will. 


You are a strange lover to find me out: 
You at the open flame; 

I with the always hidden fires, 

And a cold, white name. 


By 
JOY and CLAIRE GERBAULET 


Being the Diary 
of a 
Very Young 
Girl 


“Ah, Love, there is no better life than 
this, 
To have known Love, how bitter a 
thing itis...” 
— Swinburne 


VI 


Cv PLACFD your great hand over mine 
That fluttered like petals in spring. 

“You have been disturbed,” you said, and I 
Was at peace with everything. 


You hungered me up to your great, still 


breast, 
And the flittering bird in my heart 
Grew still as a lark who sings would pause 
To hear the perfect art. 


Now you have found me that waited so long 
Man of my dreaming prayer 

Now I must take back my loneliness, 
And carry it everywhere. 


Vil 


(Tp you stand at the head of a multi- 
tude, 

A prince commanding there, 

I want to cry, “He is mine to love!” 
But I do not dare. 


When you fall and are trampled, till only 
jeers 
Are cast from every part, 
I run to you and h.1d your head 
Against my hear. 


I)” you are crumbled that lately stood 


great, 
And I, who was careless then, 
Am wilted to think of the little hour 
You may never ask for again. 


Even my heart lies repentant tonight— 
But tomorrow when you arise, 

I hope I shall have the strength to be cold. 
To mock the flame in your eyes. 


FI" I EVER going to see you pass, 


IX 


And look at you with an idlen: ss, 
And see your wisdom of a night 
Gleam at my dawn, and feel no rig. 
To trample upon the social law 
And risk the tear of a scandal’s clay, ? 
Am I ever going to watch you go 
As if I never had learned to know 
The stern security of your breast: 
Where has been hidden my heaven-cnest? 


Ah, when I do,-it will be because 
There is a series of colder laws— 
Change is the wages: such death is hard 
When it means your sunset fire marred 
With ashes of what we love today, 
Without regret for its decay. 


X 


(PD: THAN the shelter of your breast 
I love your reticence; 

Than the comfort of your arms 
Your gentle abstinence. 

Now I dare to love your love, 
Knowing it immense. 

Like the swaying of a pine 7 
Is your reverence. 


XI 1 


(hems you rise across the path | 
am living, 

And go about your ways at a lofty pace 

I want to see these kisses of my devotion 

Lie hanging on the fever of your face. 


XII 


OUR HEAD On my moonflower breasts, 1 
Your face in the night of my hair, 

Your kisses on my eyelids, 

Rain-heavy with your care. 


And these are the ways of your worship— 
What avails my own desire 

That our faces cloven together 

Should trample out your fire? 


XIII | 


USK WITH an only star 
Covered the sunset over; . 
A wind came out of the north to hide ! 
A sigh for my lover. 


Not for me the sheltering 
Nor comfort of his fire; 

Only the cry of a violin, 4 
Higher and higher, 

Running across the night until 
Dully I wonder 

If this is lightning in my heart 
Before the thunder. 


The lighted window is not for me... 
Of this must I remember : 

Only the whispering of the leaves, 
The weeping of November. 
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_ A Page of Verse 


First award in the contest for the Charles 
Cranger Blanden Lyric Prize 1924. 


ALIEN 


It comes as does a low wind— 
gh: Not here do I belong— 

Not here in careless revelry 
aw? In laughter, nor in song. 


It comes as does a low wind— 
My heart with yearning fills, 
And it is far away I run 
Unto the friendly hills. 


-quest? 


It comes as does a low wind— 
The beating of the sea, 

; hard And oh, I would I were a wave, 
arred Forever wild and free! 
’ —Nancy Buckley. 


Second Award 
VICARIOUS LIFE 


‘ve are my portions evermore: to 
greet 
Tulips and hyacinths of others’ planting; 
To marvel still at loveliness enchanting 
Spilled out of rainbow land at mortal feet; 
To greet, and leave them, in their 
dooryard shrine. 


breast 


To taste the grapes in others’ vineyards 
grown, 
Nor flavor them with envy’s bitterness; 
To crush the ancient longing to possess, 
To spoil the givers’ pleasure with no moan, 
Though sacramental be each thrifty 
path | vine. 


To hands at fires by others 
ighte 
rotion Nor chill the embers by a single tear, 
face. Nor cloud the glowing atmosphere of 
cheer 
With martyr-mantle of the 
slighted— 
To be no blot upon the day’s design, 


fortune- 


easts, To love all age, in memory of the vanished, 
hair, All souls of youth, for those who never 
were ; 
To slay self-pity’s envoys as they stir; 
To keep my mirror-shield unrusted, 
planished— 
And shall not all its images be mine? 
—Ethel\| M. Coleman. 


rship— 


Third Award 
YARDSTICK 


ay worE his wisdom like a banner draped 
About his world, about himself as 


well; 
And introspectiv ely all life was shaped 
As finitely as water in a shell. 


Love came . . 
How Pana how vain his measuring- 

roc 
And finding Heaven, learned there was 
no hymn, 
However nobly sung, could fathom God. 


. and only then he saw how 


And so his self-analysis, proud star 
hat for its penetrating flame he 
treasured, 
The dawn destroyed : Through love he 
learned there are 
me things, like madness never may be 
measured. 


—Philip Gray. 


Fourth Award 
WERE SONG ENOUGH? 


Cy and mind are yours 
All yours; but why? 

I am a song, Beloved, 
And songs can die. 


Never sweeping the hearth 
For you, my dear, 

Always the shadow creeping 
So near ... .near. 


Always needing your strength 
If the way be rough; 

Note to the words of my song, 
Were song enough? 


Never your child to bear 
With a smothered cry— 

Song on my lips, but O 
Mere song can die! 


—Mildred Fowler Field. 


SECOND GRIEF 


HAVE been here before; I recognize 
The blood-stained platform and 
the kneeling-block, 
The hostile glitter of the hangman’s 


eyes, 
The loud, loud ticking of the prison- 
clock. 
Cold are my hands against my throbbing 
breast, 
And cold my lips behind their fright- 
ened smile, 
And though, in pride, I try to form 
a jest, 
I keep remembering that after while 
I shall be writhing with a futile pain, 
And shrieking prayers into indifferent 
ears; 
It is no simple matter to be slain, 
When one is young, and shy, and full 
of fears. 
I have been here before, and I recall 
The hours I waited for the knife to 
fall. 
—Helene Mullins. 


A SMALL MAGIC 


| F I must forget 
April at ‘the last, 


Let me still remember 
One thing past— 


April’s tender moon 
Slipping down the west, 
With her milk-pale burden 
On her brez .t— 


Your springing height 
Firmly crescented, 
Hollowed for my body, 
Heart to head 


Till the little moon 

Died in the abyss, 

And you turned me reeling 
To your kiss. 


If I must forget 
Aprils that are done, 
Let me still remember 


One. 
—Belle Turnbull. 


WIZARDRY 


Gy simple things there are—in- 
cisive things— 


That move me_ strangely when by 
happy chance 

They challenge suddenly my faring 
glance 

Lightly they waft my thought on 
instant wings 

To rainbowed lands by pure, Pirenian 
springs 

Where, loosed alike from place and 
circumstance, 

It weaves quick dreams too frail for 
utterance 

From films of gossamer imaginings. 


These are the simple things ;—gulls 
wheeling high 

Across a silver cloud; a pine-bough 
brave 

With cones, slow swaying like an idle 
flag; 

A cleft peak cameo-cut against the sky; 

A desert drenched in sunset; and a 
wave 

With cold white fingers clutching at 
a crag. 


—Mary J. Elmendorf. 


I AM WEARY OF THE CITY 


AM WEARY of the city, 
A parasite that drains my youth away, 
And offers futile recompense in artificial 
things— 
Chaotic madness, oldness, and complexity ; 
I long for ‘simple things. 


I crave the broad expanse of sea, 

Shimmering in bold sunlight; 

I should like its calm breathing 

When the hovering moon touches its breast 
with silver fingertips; 

I should be soothed by the crying of gulls 
swooping over quiet waves. . 

But the sea, becoming clamorous beneath 
low clouds, 

Would shout incessantly in darkness, 

Beat frenziedly against a cold, abandoned 
shore, 

Tear its foam-white hair in madness. 

And I should be frightened, 

With storms in my heart. 


Then I should seek the high hills— 

Some hidden ravine overgrown with trees 
and tall grasses. 

I’d follow a slender, winding stream dis- 
tantly, 

To an unintruded place nearest the sky; 

I should wear a ribbon of clouds in my hair 
by day, 

And a garland of stars by night. 

I should lie prone on the young earth, 

My lips caressing small flowers; 

I should hear little waters there, 

Too far from the sea to be tumultuous, 

Chanting a rythmic song of simple elo- 
quence, 

Of unexplained and trifling beauties 

That are mutely understood. 

I should be alone with thoughts and pristine 
loveliness, 

Untrammeled by a sage philosophy ; 

I — know nothing of tutored reasoning 

logic argument. 

My heart would chant the unlearned song 
of simple things 

That come quietly, like the early stars, 

Things as childishly comprehended as the 
unchallenged dawn. 

—Dorothy Hawley Cartwright. 
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November, 1924 


Bonded or Bootleg? 


perature is from 110 to 120 degrees. 

Corn sugar is undoubtedly the big- 
gest item on the list of supplies of the 
manufacturer. It costs approximately 
$125 for produce alone to run a 100- 
gallon still. This does not include the 
cost of labor, the expense of the fires, 
the risks of the manufacturer nor the 
cost of the still. Neither does it in- 
clude cost of distribution. ‘All these 
items eat deep into the profits of the 
manufacturer, and he does well if he 
keeps his expense down to four dollars 
a gallon, from the time he purchases 
his supplies to the time he sells his 
wares. Out of the remaining dollars 
he takes from the gallon, he has to 
figure on fines, protection money, rent 
and various other necessities and when 
simmered down:he makes just a fair 
profit. He finds that he has a lot of 
money tied up in the business and he 
can’t very well break from the game 
without a big loss. He keeps on, and 
if his brand is good he gets a big 


business. 


And he likes the game of chance. 
There is something in it that fascinates 
the bootlegger. Once in the game it’s 
pretty hard to stay out and be satisfied. 
It is the risk, the alertness of his mind 
that keeps him going. The longer he 
stays out of the courts the more pleased 
he is with himself, for it proves one 
thing to him if nothing else, that he is 
clever, that he is alert, that his men- 
tality is 100 per cent good. He learns 
to watch his employees. They are apt 
to turn anytime, regardless of what he 
pays them and the assurance of pro- 
tection he gives them. They see more 
money for themselves away from him, 
and they break away. Once a competi- 
tor, watch out! There is no other oc- 
cupation in the world where “self 
esteem” is counted on so much as in 
the liquor game. Each manufacturer 
is jealous of the brand the other is 
turning out or he is envious of the 
business and if one manufacturer hap- 
pens to take away any customers from 
the competitor, it is almost sure ex- 
posure. Jealousy is the root of de 
struction in the liquor business. 


A year ago people were afraid of 
manufactured goods. They maintained 
all sorts of ideas about liquor that was 
not sealed and whose seal they had not 
the opportunity of breaking or seeing 
broken. It was as good as death in 
their minds! It was sure poison—and 
lot of it was. There was copper poison 
to be feared, and there was fusel-oil! 
How many times have you heard of 
fusel-oil? You remember something 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 484) 


about it from old “lab” days when you 
were taking chemistry at high school ; 
but you’ve heard so much about it that 
you're afraid too. 


is perhaps the most talked 
of and least known of any poison 
in liquor. Fusel-oil is a volatile, pois- 
onous oily compound, obtained in 
rectifying corn or grape spirits. In 
B. P. days Fusel-oil was a common 
thing. Fermentation then took place 
directly from the raw grain; that is 
the sugar in the grain itself caused 
the chemical reaction in the fermenta- 
tion which produced fusel-oil. This is 
only possible through the fermentation 
of natural grain or grapes or other 
fruit products. It is not to be feared 
in manufactured goods because the 
mash is fortified with commercialized 
sugar, eliminating the chemical process 
which emits the fusel-oil in the act 
of fermentation. In other words the 
mash is not the raw product! 


Then COPPER POISON! The 
only danger is when the unused still 
is again put into operation. The stiil 
which stands idle for a time is ex- 
posed to natural elements which 
quickly coat it with a green substance 
known as verdigris. Alcohol is the 
only known agent which will dissolve 
verdigris and this is exactly what does 
happen. The verdigris in the coil and 
the still is dissolved at once as the 
fumes of alcohol or the alcohol itself 
reaches it and it is passed on down into 
the whisky. From this liquor comes 
the poison. However this happens 
very seldom and comes for the most 
part from the rural still. 


The manufacturer is just as eager to 
turn out good liquor as his customer 
is in purchasing it and he manages his 
business accordingly. He watches 
every step of his work conscientiously 
from the time he puts his mash in the 
barrels for fermentation to the time 
he pumps it out for the stills and then 
on to the time it is turned out for 
sale. He uses the utmost precaution 
in the temperature of his mash while 
it is fermenting . . . he also watches 
his fires. He is clean! Cleanliness is 
the greatest asset to good results. 


When Charley Adams went into the 
“oame” he did it pretty near through 
the necessity of livelihood. He is a 
man who has seen service. In fact 
he was a captain and saw much service 
overseas. Like so many others, when 
he returned he found his business 
“shot” to pieces and among other 
things he found his country not as he 


left it. He had given much to th 
cause of humanity and upon returning 
his personal pride was hurt. He fei 
that he had been denied a personal} 
privilege without his sanction. He fell 
rebellious at first but since the law, 
had been made he lived up to it. He 
came to San Francisco and married the 
girl who had waited for him. He tookff 
a line of stocks and bonds and made 
the territory from San Francisco t 
Los Angeles. What did he encounter? 
The valley towns! He was from San 
Francisco, and surely he must be able 
to get a drink there. Couldn’t he bring 
a bottle of Scotch on his next trip’ 
He would be amply rewarded for hi: 
trouble. Charley Adams was glad to 
do them a favor, and he brought it 
next trip and accepted only thanks. 
Not only did he do this but he supplied 
them with information where it could 
be had . . . and then something hap- 
pened. He had more people inquiring 
about booze than about stocks and 
bonds and he switched his lines. He 
carried less and less stocks and bonds 
and more bonded whisky and with it 
he saw that bonded stuff was a little 
high, and he saw money in manufac- 
turing. In his altruistic mind he argued 
that if he didn’t do it, someone else 
would; that the American public had 
made up its mind to have it and it 
generally got what it went after. So 
he went into’ manufacturing and he 
left samples with the people to whom 
he had been selling bonded whisky! 
His stuff was good and his word de- 
pendable. His business increased unt! 
he had a regular force of salesmen on 
runs between San Francisco and las 
Angeles. He had a big business when 
he retired—by request — just six 
months ago. 

“You meet all kinds of people in this 
game. It gives you a bigger outlook 
into humanity than anything I have 
ever run into. You meet the yellow 
ones, you meet the big ones; you met! 
them all. The bank president is gla! 
to see you and invites you into his 
private office to have you tell him that 
this last lot is better, you believe, that 
any you have made; that the fermet- 
tation was kept exactly the same tem 
perature and took only ten days befor 
it was pumped out and put in the sti. 
This takes place while he lets th 
rancher with the one hundred and fift 
thousand dollar ranch wait. But of 
the people you meet, you need you 
wits about the woman. She is 0 
safe. She is not safe as the wife 0ol4 
purchaser. If he steps a little too 1% 
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che blames his bootlegger, whether she 
as been an agreeable partner in the 
surchase or not; and, well, women just 
bre not Safe. 

“It’s the fascination of chance, a bit 
of daring. It is a spirit of rebellion 
gainst those who demand jurisdiction 
yer the thoughts and lives of others. 
The same spirit that brought the May- 
fower to America has made the manu- 
facturer. It is small wonder that 
manufacturing has sprung up as the 
result of attempts of autocrats of 
brows high and low in various ways to 
rob citizens of their rights and privi- 
leges.”” 

The manufacture of whisky has been 
going on for some time and it is such 
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an easy matter to manufacture it that 
it will be almost impossible to stamp 
it out. Any one can distill enough 
quarts for his own use in his home 
with such tools as a tea kettle, a hose 
and a cold water bucket. 

Bootleg history repeats itself 
whether it is dealing with bonded 
goods or with moonshine. Ever so 
often there is a “clean-up” for the 
general looks of things; and there is, 
for a period of time, a shut down on 
production, but it continues again after 
the smoke has blown away, and it will 
continue in spite of all efforts of the 
revenue men to curb it. 

The attitude of the public in general 
is that it wants what it isn’t supposed 


- 
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to have, and it gets it one way or the 
other. If it isn’t manufactured stuff, 
it will be bonded ware brought in from 
foreign countries and since the people 
of the United States insist upon break- 
ing the law by using it, the manufac- 
turer is hoping that they will turn to 
the American manufacturer rather 
than continue to allow their money to 
flow into foreign countries. He is op- 
timistic and looks for better business. 
He declares he is in the game to stay 
and he looks continually for a bigger, 
brighter future, feeling that the de- 
mand of the American pwblic is going 
to make him more and more secure 
day by day. 

I wonder! 


The Friendly House 


sationally. “We really owe it to our- 
selves. Poor Johndear! A whole year 
in that rattletrap house, working in the 
city part of the time on horrid, finan» 
cial, figgery things that made his head 
ache—they did make your head ache, 
didn’t they, Johndear ?” 

On the point of saying: “Three 
sneers for our friends,” I paused. So 
that’s how Marydear had felt toward 
the old house! The game little girl! 
Did ever a man have such a Mary- 
dear? Before I could open my mouth 
to tell her, as well as poor words could 
express it, the help that she has been 
to me in this up-hill pull, she was off 
again. 

“We'll see a new apartment house 
frst. There is an old house on the list 
that is promising, for we can fix the 


house up to suit us and get a more 


pretentious place for the money. We 
might buy it later. Central, too. And 
there’s a bungalow that has hardwood 
floors, and three china closets—.” 

I heard without heeding, my soul 
suddenly wrung by the obtruding 
thought of the hairy one turning the 
rose garden—our rose garden—into a 
cabbage patch. I sidled a glance at 
Marydear. Not only had she mislaid 
her smile, but her dimples had gone 
into hiding! 

Marydear juggled the wheel expertly 
with one hand, and fished in the pocket 
of her motor coat for the agent’s list. 

“Look this over. You must have a 
—a study. A workroom, I mean.” 

“Oh, I can fit in anywhere! You'll 
Want china closets, and—er—hard- 
wood floors. All that sort of thing.” 

The green hills of summer had been 
left far behind. We were in the city— 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 493) 


“The choice apartment house quarter,” 
as the agent’s alluring advertisement 
assured us. I turned a distasteful eye 
on the apartment house before which 
the flivver halted. Something told me 
that there would be a plate-glass-rub- 
ber-plant-onyx lobby and so it proved. 

“Might be worse,” Marydear com- 
mented. She eyed me attentively, as 
she has a puzzling way of doing, now 
and then. “There might have been a 
red plush settee.” 


(Ty PRETENDED to be very hilarious 
over the apartment—at least, I 
pretended. 

“The living-room—it is too small,” 
I began, gravely enough. 

“We'll paint-the chairs upon the 
wall,” Marydear chanted, dancing 
ahead of me. 

“and park the garbage in the 
ha-l-l,” I supplemented. 

“The tenants, though, might think 
this rude—who says you're not a poet, 
Johndear ?” 

The dimples had come out and were 
dancing with her. 

“We'll order disappearing food,” 
I chirped, swallowing her blarney 
hook, bait and sinker. 

“and have our Kitkins fried or 
stewed—. Seriously, though, John- 
dear, we're wasting time here. Kit- 
kins wouldn’t approve of an apartment 
home, I’m sure.” 

“No place to park her, if she did.” 
I wondered if Burke and the hairy one 
had come to terms. If we didn’t look 
at any more houses, we might stop at 
Burke’s on the way back, and—Mary- 
dear, I shouldn’t wonder if you had 
locked Kitkins in the house with 
Canary Jim!” 


The scheme did not work. Mary- 
dear remembered distinctly—as she 
led the way to the flivver—that she had 
not locked Kitkins in the house. Well, 
why should I bother my head over the 
bargaining of the landlord and the 
hairy one? 

Marydear turned into a neat street, 
with rows of neat houses done in 
plaster. Geraniums, flickering lines 
of flame, divided the neat lawns that 
were laid out exactly alike, down to 
the last grass blade; they blazed in 
window boxes. The flivver nosed the 
curb, stopped. 

“They come with and without,” I 
observed. 

“With and without—what?” 

“W indow-boxes.”’ 

We went silently up the cement 
walk; a neat walk, but of a shade of 
red that loudly disagreed with the red 
of the geraniums. A neighbor woman 
brought the key. Silently I unlocked 
the door; silently we entered. Our 
footsteps echoed hollowly through the 
empty rooms which were large, floored 
with hardwood, softly tinted as to 
walls, and with china closets every- 
where that a china closet should be. 
There was a fireplace—which, prob- 
ably, did not smoke—but no ingle- 
nook. 

“It is so—so new!” I whispered to 
Marydear. 

“Yes,” she whispered back; though 
just why we whispered, I’m sure 
neither of us could explain. 

We might have been a pair of con- 
spirators, leagued to destroy the renta- 
bility of this perfectly good house on 
the grounds of its newness. Hand in 
hand, again we went over the first 
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floor. Marydear pointed mutely to 
the book-shelved room evidently in- 
tended as a library, or a study. I 
shook my head. 

‘“‘No—er—atmosphere,” I told her. 

“I can see that it won't do at all.” 
Marydear’s tone was that of a person 
who has made an unalterable decision. 
What should we do without an ingle- 
nook? I—almost—think we'd like the 
other house better, the one I told you 
of as we drove in.” 

A sweet gravity that underlay Mary- 
dear’s gaiety had come uppermost. 
She enlarged on the advantages of 
this other house as we took our way 
down the red cement walk to the 
flivver. The house was built by 
wealth, therefore spacious. It was 
old, and there must be atmosphere— 
oodles of atmosphere. It was run 
down; but we could fix the place to 
suit ourselves. 

“T hope the window of my—er— 
workroom will be curtained with wild 
cucumber lace.” I ventured a glance 
at Marydear, who was expertly thread- 
ing the traffic of a busy street. Had 
I said too much? “And if there is a 
bird colony in the tree, I'll not miss 
the old room—Marydear! You nearly 
ran over somebody’s collie!” 

“T think the house is in the next 
street,” Marydear gave out, strangely 
callous to the fate of the collie. 

The “next street” was a “pocket”’ 
street ; and at the end, in a stone wall, 
was a gate of wood, studded with 


iron bolts and topped by a grill of . 


iron. The gate swung inward from 
the brick wall; leaf-shadowed, it 
seemed to bar the way to mysteries. 
Tall trees on either side leaned as if 
to look at something that they saw in 
the garden; they whispered together. 
Marydear, a hand on my shoulder, 
stood and looked over the wall. 

“The window shades are all down,” 
she reported, “as if someone were 
dead. In the garden a headless statue, 
tumbled from its pedestal, is lying 
half hidden in the tangled grasses. A 
group of trailing willows—ugh, how 
I hate willows! I am sure that behind 
them down there is a pool, green with 
slime—.”’ 

“Are we going into the house?” 

“Anything might leap out at one 
from that garden! Someone may have 
been murdered, and thrown into the 
black pool—. Oh, all right! Maybe 
the pool isn’t there. They probably 
filled it up.” 

“If we don’t stop to look at any 
more houses today, we— we'll have 
time to go ‘round to Burke’s—.”’ 

“Let’s!" she agreed, and eyed me 
queerly. 
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The city, the suburbs left behind, 
the flivver picked up the brown skein 
of the road and unwound it. The 
wind flowed over our flushed faces 
like cool water. Could we make 
Burke’s—in time? 

I said nothing, at first, to Marydear. 
But how I wanted to take that wheel 
and drive! Yet why should we go two 
miles out of our way that I might 
satisfy a morbid curiosity concerning 
a matter which did not concern me? 

“Can’t you—er—go a little faster, 
Marydear? We'll make slow time 
over the road to Burke’s. It’s rough.” 

Marydear nodded. We did _ not 
speak again until the flivver drew up 
‘at Burke’s place. Then Marydear 
turned to me. 

“Will you go in—or shall I?” 

A farm hand, slouching into view, 
‘solved the question. 

“Nobody home—won't be till nex’ 
week.” 

The sun was setting in a conflagra- 
tion of red and gold as we drove from 
Burke’s to the little old house in the 
song-garden of roses—white, yellow, 
pink, crimson. The sunset-colors 
were reflected in the many-paned win- 
dows; it was as if the house were 
lighted from within. Lighted to wel- 
come us home. Kitkins met us at the 
gate. 

We passed a very quiet evening I 
sat watching Marydear at the homely 
occupation of sock-darning, and noting 
how the lamp-light picked out the gold 
in her soft brown hair. She looked up. 

“It would be dreadful if that man 
got the house.” 

I nodded. 

“Next Saturday, we must really 
settle on something in the city.” 


R” WHEN Saturday came, we did 
not go to the city. The morning 
brought us unexpected visitors, 
strangers—the aged couple who had 
been the first occupants of the house. 

“This has been a happy home!” 
sighed the little white-haired lady, to 
my Marydear; and we knew, then, 
whose hand had penned the message 
on the yellowed card. “We _ was 
passin’, and I asked Pa if you'd mind 
our droppin’ in—.”’ 

“You must have luncheon with us,” 
Marydear, all hospitality, insisted, 
“and stay the afternoon.” 

They were a-thrill with the excite- 
ment of their adventure, and, child- 
like, they could not keep their precious 
secret. “Pa” was going to get son 
Tom to “buy back” the home where 
they began life together—‘two rooms, 
then,” as the old lady pointed out. 
Tom had as good as acknowledged 
that four thousand, easy terms, was 
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fair enough. And—with gentle cour. 
tesy—they had heard that we were go. 
ing away, to live in the city. 

We did not tell the old folk of! the 
visit of the hairy one; but we urged 
them to lose no time, if they w shed 
to take over the place when we lc '‘t it. 
The white heads nodded assent. As 
an afterthought, “Polly” reminded 
“Pa” that son Tom was hard pressed 
right now. 

Late in the afternoon, we went into 
the garden. 

I planted all these trees; no other 
place'll ever seem like home.”’ The old 
man’s voice quavered, broke. “If we 
c’d have the last few years here, whilst 
were tgether—. But I dunno. If 
Polly sh’d be took—and me left here 
all alone, ‘twould seem twice as long 
—waitin’—I reckon.” 

“If Tom can’t get it”—doubt had 
crept into the little old lady’s wistful 
voice—‘‘I wish ’t somebody that loves 
it could live here. Somebody that 
loves it like we did. Young folks, 
growin’ old t’gether, same’s we did.” 

“Yes, young folks. Beginnin’. 
"Twould be a happy home f'r ‘em, 
wouldn't it, Polly ?” 

Hand in hand they walked down the 
gravel path to the gate. They climbed 
into a low surrey, waved us good-bye. 
In silence, her cheeks were very red, 
Marydear watched them out of sight. 

Out of that silence, twenty minutes 
later, she spoke: 

“Isn't there something—a paper of 
some kind—that would hold the place 
for them? Keep that horrid man from 
getting it? Oh, I know! An option. 
Why didn’t we think to tell them?” 

I did not reply—I had no chance. 
She was up and away, like a bird 
a-wing. I heard her light feet in the 
next room, saw her fly past the window 
on her way to the garage. Before | 
could gather my scattered wits, she 
was gone! 

A silver hoop of a moon had rolled 
over the turn of the hill when I heard 
the motor purring in the drive. Mary- 
dear did not wait ito put the flivver into 
the shed; she was in the room, a rosy 
whirlwind, waving aloft a slip of 
paper. 

“I’ve been to Burke’s! 
dear! He gave me an option! 
that horrid man—” 

“Gave you an option! Gave you an 
option? How can that be, Marydear? 
They would have to get the option. 
Does Tom want the place—?”’ 

“Of course he wants it! Didn't the 
little old lady say—why, just to prove 
it, I'll go next door and call them up 
on the ‘phone! Wait a minute, Jo!- 
dear.” 


Oh, John- 
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The Measure of a Man 


Forest, slipping his hand over 

hers, “please say yes. I've been 
pretty patient, but I can’t wait for- 
ever. 

Althea drew her hand away. 

“Q), Bob,” she sighed miserably, 
“you've been just fine. But I don’t 
know—/ don't know!” 

“We've been over all this so many 
times, Bob went on earnestly. “You 
shouldn't doubt me, Althea. I’ve loved 
you ever since I first saw you that time 
we met at the school play three years 
ago. And I’ve stuck around pretty 
steady. Why do-you keep putting me 
off?” 

“O, I don’t know,” repeated the 
woman, staring down the white ribbon 
of road that wound away beyond her 
gate. “The boys—’’ 

“There you go,’ complained the 
man. ‘‘Always the boys! Couldn't I 
help you take care of them and raise 
twem up? They need a-man's hand. 
Besides,” his voice grew tender, as a 
big man’s voice has a trick of doing, 
and softly husky, “I can’t give you up, 
Althea. I’ve climbed where I am be- 
cause of you, and because of you | 
can go higher yet. Please let me care 
for you and the boys. Please say yes!” 

Just at this instant the gate opened 
and up the dusty path came a little la« 
of seven, barefooted and coverall-clad, 


Junior, Althea’s baby. 


[Yr ALTHEA,” said Big Bob 


Kob.” he el his mother’s 


visitor. “Gee, Althea, I’m hungry. Had 
to give half my lunch to Lester Fox.” 

“There’s a pan of fresh cookies in 
the pantry, son. Did Lester forget his 
lunch ?”’ 

“Naw, came Junior’s answer, al- 
ready muffled with cookies. “His 
father’s on a spree again and they 
ae.t anythng at home _ for 
The other three boys came up just 
‘en and catching his brother’s words, 
Worth, tow-headed and filled with the 
importance of nine, added his contri- 
bution : 


“An’ Althea, George Fox has to sit 
with me in reading, ‘cause he hasn't 
any book.” 

Althea’s boys never called her 
“mother.”” Perhaps it was because 
she looked so youthful, with her soft 
brown hair and dimples; perhaps be- 
cause of the little rose-sprigged frocks 
she always wore. At any rate, they 
were proud of her, and the way they 

oh cere of ber and the ranch was a 
constant wonder to the neighbors. 


When the four had gone off about 
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their various chores, the woman turned 
again to her visitor. 


“IT wish you could do something 
about that Dan Fox,” she said. “Can’t 
you find out where he gets the stuff? 
It seems to me you, as sheriff, ought 
to stop this business some way or 
other.” 

“Now, Althea,” replied Big Bob 
soothingly, “I’m doing my best. But 
I’ve got to go slow. You can't rush 
an affair like that. I'll capture the 
stills just as fast as I find them, but 
this bootlegging is a hard matter to 
deal with.” 

“IT wouldn’t be afraid to bet the 
ranch there’s a still right down in the 


back canyon,’ protested Althea 
sternly. “I don’t think you're firm 
enough.”’ 


sy HE PUSHED back her low rocker, 
and stood up on the weather- 
beaten porch. None of the charms of 
youth had deserted Althea, and at 
thirty-four, she was still supple and 
graceful as a slim boy. Bob Forest 
always felt a mad and hopeless yearn- 
ing when he looked at her. She was 
so palpably a creature of dewy gardens 


and sunny orchard slopes; he could | 


never understand how she had come 
to be in the midst of the dry wheat 
lands. 

But Althea had brains. Even Big 
Bob must admit that. It takes the 
cleverest kind of figuring plus grit and 
good luck to wring success from the 
brown acres of a Central Oregon ranch 
and this woman had done it—alone. 
Now, as she picked up her basket of 
mending, the ribbons of her dress flut- 
tering in the wind, she seemed the very 
essence of sweet maturity. The man 
longed to catch her in his arms, but 
was wise enough not to. 


“You'll stay to supper, Bob?” She 
went inside and he followed her un- 
happily. “No more of this marrying 
business today. If it will make you 
any happier, Bob, I'll think it over 
carefully and give you my final answer 
Sunday morning at church. It’s not 
right for us to go on this way, and I'l! 
settle it for good and all.” 

His eyes lit up at that. For a mo- 
ment he was almost handsome. But 
Althea, noting the thick curly hair and 
merry eyes, saw also the slightly weak 
mouth, and sighed. Bob was so help- 
ful and impulsive, so delightfully care- 
free and irresponsible. 


Althea donned a pink ruffled apron 
and hurried to and fro, preparing the 
evening meal. The two hired men 
stopped to tell her of the day’s progress 
in the field and plan for the morrow’s. 
As they started off, the four boys came 
in. Althea drew up the chairs to the 
table. 

Then she noticed that Don, grave 
and quiet for his thirteen years, 
boasted a bruised and bloodshot eye. 

“Been fighting, Don?” 

She did not speak in a reproachful 
tone. Althea taught her boys that a 
good cause deserved a fight. 

“He licked Pete Armstrong sumpin’ 
awful,” announced Junior. “Ol’ Pete, 
he said you and Bob were goin’ to get 
married, an’ Don, he made him take 
it back.” 

Althea felt a slow flush gathering 
on her neck and creeping upward. 

“Althea, are you going to marry 
Bob?” This from Don, deliberate, de- 
manding an answer. 

“Don't you suppose,” said Althea 
looking about at the four, half-accus- 
ing faces, “don’t you suppose I'd tell 
you boys first if I intended doing such 
a thing? When I get ready to be mar- 
ried, I'll let you know all about it, be- 
fore anyone else.” 

“Sure she would!” triumphed Jun- 
ior. 

The four, with evident relief, re- 
sumed their eating, and only Don 
caught the little glint of anger in Big 
Bob's eyes. 

It was a rather frightened Althea 
who crept into bed that night, after the 
thousand and one tasks had been at- 
tended to. Between the accusing 
glances of her trusting sons and the 
demands of Big Bob, she was sorely 
tried. It would be pleasant and com- 
forting to have a man to lean on, but— 
would it be best for the boys? 

She remembered with a terrible 
pang, the tender, smiling husband she 
still missed. Again she lived through 
the awful day when they brought him 
in from the hot harvest field, dying. 
Even as his light had dimmed, he had 
held her hand, speaking words of 
cheer and advice for her and the boys. 
Just at twilight he had slipped, smil- 
ingly, away, and two hours later, up- 
on her arm had lain a new life, 
fraught with the spirit of the old. 

How she had missed dear, honest 
Timothy! She could never love Bob 
as she had loved him. Indeed, she 
would never cease to yearn for that 
stronger support which had drifted 
away like a piece of summer, leaving 
her anchorless and forever lonely. 
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But Bob was willing, yea, eager to ac- 
cept what crumbs of affection she 
could give him. He would gladly take 
from her shoulders the heavy burdens 
of the ranch, and she would gain the 
close companionship only a husband 
can offer. In the stillness of the night 
she felt very small and weak. 

The boys! They meant more than 
life itself to her. Their joys and 
achievements, and their daily progress 
were her inspiration. Her only diffi- 
_ culty was to reconcile their youth with 
the foster parenthood of Bob. How 
would the two combine? Somehow, 
she feared a lack of character on the 
man’s part, a shallowness of self-con- 
trol, and if her fears proved true, how 
might the venture affect the welfare 
of her lads? 

An opalescent dawn was misting in 
the East when she fell asleep; an hour 
later she rose to face the demands of a 
busy day. 

As Don and Junior, Worth and 
Mayfield, who was the eldest, trotted 
off to school that warm Friday morn- 
ing, all but the youngest were very 
quiet. 

“He’s not so bad,” commented May- 
field suddenly. Althea never allowed 
them to say “ain’t.” 

“Aw, what you talkin’ about?” 
growled Worth. ‘Didn’t she say she 
wasn’t goin’ to marry him? You make 
me sick.” 

“No, she didn’t say so. She just said 
she would tell us first. That means 
she’s thinkin’ of it.” This from quiet 
Don. Althea was not the only one 
who had done some thinking the pre- 
vious night. 

Junior raced on ahead to join a 
schoolmate, and his brothers, freed 
from the restraint of his presence, dis- 
cussed the matter furiously. 

“Bob’s all right,” began Mayfield. 
“He just isn’t worth Althea. She'll be 
sorry if she takes him.” 

“Althea thinks he’s all to the good. 
But he’s not,” piped in little Worth. 
“Why, Pete tol’ me—’” And Worth 
went on in a whisper, his brothers lis- 
tening tensely. 

“Ts that true?” demanded Don, with 
flashing black eyes. 

“Cross my heart! An’ Jake Dillon 
says so, too.” 

“Then I know what we'll do! You 
see—” Don drew the two close, and a 
volume of whispers floated off into 
the blooming sage. The three conspir- 
ators raced into the schoolhouse just 
as the bell ceased ringing, but on each 
countenance there shone a guilty sat- 
isfaction. 

Saturday was no day of rest for Al- 
thea’s boys. The work she got out of 
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them was a constant wonder to her less 
fortunate neighbors, and Althea her- 
self worked just as hard. All morning 
the little household moved smoothly 
and rapidly about the routine of in- 
numerable tasks; the week-end labors 
fast became a glory of toil accom- 
plished. 


The late afternoon they always spent 
with Sunday school lessons. But Al- 
thea found little joy in this hour of 
leisure. The nagging problem was no 
nearer a decision, and the woman could 
not rest in peace. 


“Say, Althea,” wheedled Don, “there 
is a’patch of sweet briar down in the 
canyon. Want to come?” 


“O, Don, I’d love to, but I’m too 
tired.” 

“Aw, come on.” This from Worth. 
“It’s real cool down there an’ the 
creek’s got water in it. Junior an’ 
Mayfield’ll stay and watch things. 
Please come, Althea.” 


Althea reflected on one other who 
also said please. But she put on her 
droopy hat that was: charming despite 
its three seasons’ usage, and followed 
the precipitious trail into the canyon. 
Here between rimrock walls, all was 
cool and shady, and Althea felt the re- 
freshing breeze with a thrill of pleas- 
ure. She sat down on a rock, content 
to gaze quietly about her. 


Ai T WAS a pleasant place, that small 
canyon, still and secluded, with 
numerous draws slanting into it. 
Painted walls buttressed it and tower- 
ing buttes tose from its floor. Along 
one side, a tiny stream, tramped into a 
bog by stray cattle, wound its difficult 
way, while scattered about were tan- 
gles of aspen and scrub oak. Toward 
the eastern end these growths became 
very thick, almost a miniature jungle, 
and there the cliff shelved back into 
caves which had always been a source 
of keen delight to Althea’s boys. The 
ledges above were a favorite night 
haunt for bobcats, but: with yellow 
sunlight flooding the canyon, there was 
nothing to fear; only a never-failing 
surprise at this bit of greenery in the 
midst of the desert-like wheat country. 


“Let’s get on to the sweet briar, Al- 
thea,” urged the boys. “It’s over at 
the end of the canyon, near the big 
rocks.” 

She allowed them to draw her along 
the narrow path, across the tiny creek, 
into the heavy thicket beyond. Here 
the sage gave place to thick moss and 
near the towering face of the cliff grew 
the little lost bush which the boys 
called sweet briar. It was really not 
sweet briar at all, but a hardy plant 
with sweet pithy stalks, much prized 
by those sturdy youngsters of the wild. 
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Once more Althea rested upon a grey 
boulder, while Worth dexterously 
stripped a green, juicy shoot for her 
consumption. 

Suddenly, on the other side of the 
thicket there was a low rumbling of 
voices. Don and Worth glanced coy- 
ertly at each other, Althea listened, 
startled. 

“Get a move on, you boob!” came in 


.gruff tones. “How long do you think 


we can loaf around here?” 


“Now, Ed, don’t get excited. There 
are only six cases left and we'll be 
through in a jiffy. It’s too hot to 
hurry.” 

How familiar were those rich, husky 
notes! Althea shuddered and the boys 
crept close to her in their leafy hiding 
place. 

“Say, Sheriff,” continued the first 
speaker, “who’s goin’ to take Fox’s 
quart to him?” 

“Well, not me, that’s certain. I take 
no chances. I’ve a position to main- 
tain, remember.” 


“That’s so,” with a sneer, “somebody 
might get on to you. Just as though 
everyone don’t know about our little 
business. That is, everyone but Al- 
thea Murray.” There was a contemp- 
tuous laugh, suddenly cut short. 


“That’s about enough out of you. 
You'll not mention Mrs. Murray’s 
name again, understand? Now, help 
me up with this last bunch.” 

Althea could hear them panting as 
they bore their burden up the steep 
and narrow trail. Then they came 
back again and began to do various 
things which she could not see. 

“Cover it up good, Ed,”’ admonished 
the husky voice. “Those young Mur- 
rays may come prowling about, and we 
don’t want them to find anything.” 

They both laughed and climbed the 
ascent, still talking. After a few min- 
utes the noisy motor truck broke the 
silence, then grew faint in the distance. 
. For an instant Althea closed her 
eyes wearily. Then she straightened 
her small shoulders and rose. 

“Come, boys,” she said cheerily, 
“time to get home. We won’t talk 
about what we have heard. We will 
keep it for a little secret between our- 
selves. Now you run ahead and start 
the fire, and I’ll promise apple turn- 
overs for supper.” 

With a whoop of delight, they 
dashed away and she was left to walk 
slowly on, alone. 

As she topped the canyon wall and 
saw her wide acres yellowing to the 
harvest, she glanced up at the rainless, 
blazing sky and whispered : 

“Thank you, Timothy, dearest. | 
think I’ll be able to manage all right 
now.” 
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Staley, ““You men, who wore the har- 
ness, may stop at the office and get 
your pay. We are through with you. 
[| will add that the camp is through 
with you. I would further suggest 
that you ask yourselves if you do not 
think the mining world is through with 
you?” There was no reply. The men 
were too busy donning their clothes to 
answer. Staley ordered Tierney to 
open the end door, which had been 
locked. 

Neither Staley nor Shorty spoke for 
several minutes, not till the last man 
was dressed. A few of the men had 
begun to make flippant jests, appar- 
ently happy at the thought of escaping 
prosecution. 

“You,” Staley said, addressing the 
seven men, “Stay where you are. I 
want to speak to you later. We are 
sorting the wheat from the chaff. 
You,” he addressed the forty-three 
high-graders, “get your things from the 
lockers and get to hell out of here as 
quick as God Almighty will let you. 
| fear I might get angry at sight of 
you, if you remain.” They filed 
through the end door, in their haste 
making poor marching formation. 
This was as near to an angry demon- 
stration as Bill Staley had ever come. 
A moment later he was his possessed, 
serene self once more. The men who 
formed the morning shift were enter- 
ing through the other door. They were 
soiled from the mud and dust of the 
mine. They looked about them appre- 
hensively, mutely asking the reason 
for this action. The teeth of many of 
them were chattering from the cold 
wait at the shaft head. It was a sud- 
den change from the warm depths of 
the mine. Forty-one men crowded in 
and stood looking, for the most part at 
the stack of harnesses upon the floor. 

At last one man spoke. He was a 
big, good-natured fellow. 

“Hell, boys,” he shouted laughingly. 
“The jig’s up. Look at them.” He 
pointed to the pile of discarded belts 
and turned to where Shorty and the 
mine owners stood. 

“What's the game, Boss,” he asked, 
“Wise us up, we'll do our best to 
please.” The men were lined up as 
the others had been. They disrobed 
without protest, thanks to Shorty’s 
waving automatic, which many re- 
garded with fascinated eyes as they 
‘tripped their garments. Thirty-five 
out of the forty-one men wore har- 
nesses. The remaining six were or- 
dered to take their clothes and join 


‘this world than gold. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 505) 


the seven men who stood at the far- 
ther. end of the room. These thir- 
teen miners were the only part of the 
audience which was deriving plea- 
sure from the performance. They 
had begun to laugh at their com- 
panions’ discomfiture. 

At Staley’s order the men removed 
their harnesses, and threw them upon 
the floor in another heap. They fell 
heavily, for every one was filled to 
capacity with high-grade. Much of 
it spilled from the pouches as they 
struck the floor. Staley commanded 
the men to dress. He repeated the 
lecture he had made to the other shifts. 
They filed through the end door which 
Tierney silently held open. Tierney 
by this time was visibly agitated. The 
door was closed and the old foreman 
walked to the stove where he extended 
his hands to its warmth. He was 
shaking like an aspen leaf. 

“Be jabers,” he muttered, “it’s cold.” 
No one paid him any heed. The thir- 
teen men still stood at the other end 
of the room. Staley faced them smil- 
ingly. 

“Boys, he said, as if he were ad- 
dressing his own sons, “I’m proud of 
you, not for refraining from stealing 
my gold. There are greater things in 
I see you know 
what it is, but for fear you do not, I 
will tell you.. It is honesty, for when 
a man steals he pays for what he takes 
with his self-respect, and this gone, 
something that can never be replaced 
has gone from that man. He loses the 
power of looking his fellow men in 
the face and telling them to go to hell.”’ 
There was a unanimous shout of ap- 
proval, “Boys,” Staley continued, “I’m 
going to do the best I can. The mine 
will be shut down till after the New 
Year. You will continue in our em- 
ploy under full pay.” He turned to 
Rawlins, “Jimmy,” he asked, “What 
do you say to making these boys each 
a little Christmas present, say five hun- 
dred dollars apiece?” 

“Make it a thousand if you want 
to,” replied Rawlins, “I’m no piker and 
we can afford it. Say, take a peep at 
those things on the floor. I’ve just 
counted them and figured up. Thirty- 
five at say three hundred dollars each, 
fifteen thousand dollars. We've been 
losing that much on the day shift and 
as much more on the other two. Make 
it a thousand, Bill. Don’t be a piker.” 
Everybody save Tierney, Southard 
and Riordan were laughing. 

“Tt’s a thousand, boys,” Staley an- 
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The “High Graders” 


nounced, “Come around to the office 
tomorrow and get your checks. You 
may want to buy some little things for 
your wives or sweethearts or mothers. 
Don’t forget your mothers, boys, if 
you are still blessed with them. Re- 
member they had a great part in mak- 
ing you this way.” 


(gyre had pocketed his pistol. He 
passed his hands across his eyes. 
One by one the men came and shook 
Staley’s hand and Rawlins’ too, and 
went out into the storm. The shift 
bosses and Tierney, Staley, Rawlins 
and Shorty remained in the room. The 
four bosses seemed waiting for what 
was to come. The silence was omi- 
nous. Tierney was the first to break 
it. He advanced towards Staley, ex- 
tending a trembling hand. 


“Bill,” he said, “I’m congratulatin’ 
you for recognizin’ the worth o’ hon- 
esty. I’m so fair shook with emotion 
over this thing, I can’t hold my old 
mitt steady. You'll excuse me for 
seeming a little like a weak old 
woman.” Staley took the proffered 
hand and looked Tierney squarely in 
the eyes. The foreman’s eyes could 
not meet the cold ones of his employer. 
Staley dropped the calloused hand. 


“Thanks, Terence,” he said, “Come 
up to the office at six this evening. 
We will have a little talk over how 
we'll get things started then.” 


“T’ll be there, I’ll be there,” Tierney 
artswered with more than apparent re- 
lief, ““What’ll I do with these lads?” 
He waved a strengthened arm at the 
three shift bosses. 


“Oh,” replied Staley as if he had 
overlooked this mere detail. We'll 
attend to them at our conference to- 
night.” 

Staley, Shorty and Rawlins made 
their exit, after having told the former 
bosses that arrangements had been 
made for the mine being guarded till 
the work resumed. 

“The damned old hypocrite,” re- 
marked Shorty as they went down the 
trail. ‘““The damned old thievin’ hypo- 
crite 

“You said something,” agfeed Raw- 
lins. 

“It was more than a mouthful,” 
Staley affirmed. “I suppose he is com- 
ing down to have us crown him with 
a wreath of olive branches and mount 
him upon a marble pedestal as an un- 
blemished pillar of virtue.” 


(Continued on page 517) 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


REBELLION 


ZBELLION in Labor Unions” by Sylvia 
Kopald is a treatise against trade 
union bureaucracy. 

The average trade union official, we 
are told, soon loses contact with the rank 
and file and develops a psychology all 
his own. To maintain his office is the 
prime purpose of his scheming. 

Dr. Kopald analyzes in detail the re- 
volts of a group of members within the 
four powerful trade unions, namely, that 
of the miners, railroad workers, printers, 
and web pressmen, and comes to the con- 
clusion that there is “a general revolt 
against the old-line leadership in the 
unions.” 

That American labor leaders in many 
instances prove disappointing is the ob- 
servation of many students of labor prob- 
lems, but to condemn on that account the 
whole trade union organization and policy 
and to favor “boring from within” is not 
quite justified by the facts. : 

As a record of insurgency within labor 
ranks, Dr. Kopald’s book is a valuable con- 
tribution to trade union history. But few 
would agree with her. conclusion, some- 
what veiled in its leaning toward syndical- 
ist philosophy: 

“The fight within the unions is on-— 
whether in the name of amalgamation, in- 
dustrial unionism or what not. Behind 
the conservative officials is the power of 
official machines. Behind the radicals is 
the trend of the times. The outcome re- 
mains to be written.” 

—ANNA Donpo. 


REBELLION IN Lazsor Unions, by Sylvia 
Kopald, Ph. D., Boni and Liveright, New 
Y ork, $2.00. Anna Dondo. 


A BOOK FOR BOYS 


ELDOM since Robert Louis Stevenson 

has there been issued a story of boys’ 
adventure with the appeal of “Rats’ Castle,” 
by Roy Bridges. Treasure—pirate gold—is 
a fascinating theme, and one which leads 
always to danger and adventure. In this 
tale there is mystery as well. 

The story opens in the Grand Turk tavern 
in London in those days when pirates still 
swarmed the Spanish Main. Will Langdon, 
tap-room boy, sees two men bring in late at 
night the gagged and bound form of young 
Martin Lanscomb. It develops that Mar- 
tin is to be shipped off to sea by the tavern 
keeper, who is in the pay of some powerful 
personage. But Will manages to release 
Martin and the two escape from the tavern 
with the chase hot upon their heels. 

And then the story leads to Rats’ Castle 
and a character new to fiction, the old wife 
of the dead pirate, who guards the treasure. 
There is an assault upon the ruined tower 
by those who desire the gold, with suspense 
and thrill to the final chapter. 

Rats’ Caste, by Roy Bridges. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., $1.75 net. 


THE UNKNOWN SCRIPTURES 


ONNECTED with the New Testament are 

many little known texts known as the 
apocryphal scriptures, some of them hith- 
erto unpublished. The author has compiled 
in this volume the more important of these 
texts, and sets them forth with copious 
notes. It is a most valuable work for the 
student and the metaphysician. Our copy 
gives no price. 


THE ApocryPHAL New TESTAMENT, newly 
translated by Montague Rhodes James, 
Oxford University Press (Printed in 
England). 


THE MOVIES! 


4) peti wrong with the movies, the au- 
thor asks, and goes on to set forth the 
manifold faults of the silver screen and 
those who create for it. The author is a 
dramatic critic in Los Angeles and seems 
to speak with authority. Those who, find 
the movies deficient may gain in this vol- 
ume some light on the situation and be bet- 
ter able to prescribe a remedy. 


Wuats Wronc WITH THE Movies’? by 
Tamar Lane. The Waverly Co., Los An- 
geles. $2.00 net. —ANNA DONDO. 


A LIFE 


HERE are men of the type of Arnold 

Waterlow; 
weakness, self-sacrificing, naturally ‘good.’ 
That they are the exception rather than 
the rule does not weaken May Sinclair’s 
story of this man who lived his life on the 
basis of absolute honesty, both with the 
world and with himseli. Yet it is in 
the first part of this unusual story of a 
life that the characterization is most 
convincing. The portrayal of child psy- 
chology is delightfully done, that child who 
gave so much of love to his mother and 
received so little in his turn. Arnold was 
something of a mystic in his early child- 
hood, and this tinge of mysticism impels 
his search throughout youth and manhood 
for ultimate happiness and truth. 


The latter part of the story deals with 
Arnold’s maturity. He loves Rosalind 
and waits for her, even through her liason 
with Max. Deserted by the latter she 
marries Arnold and lives happily with him 
until Max comes once more into her life. 
Her yielding, her desertion of Arnold and 
the new interest which comes into the lat- 
ter’s life, with the unexpected conclusion, 
make up the story. It is an unusual 
story, unusually well set forth. A study 
in human emotions. 


ARNOLD WarTERLOwW, by May Sinclair. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, $2.50 
net. 


loyal to the point of 


DEEP WATERS 


Ox IS a gripping story of love and 
weakness and the suffering visite 
upon the innocent victim of human pas. 
sion. Hubert Faraday is the characte 
about whom the story is woven—Hubert: 
his mother Averil, Willard Faraday, Ale 
McLean. MHubert’s boyhood is darkened 
by Willard Faraday’s jealousy of his wife 
and his insane rages. The boy’s love is for 
his mother, and for McLean. Their love 
for him rouses anew the suspicions of Far. 
aday, and in a quarrel with McLean the 
husband is killed, 


How the tangled thread is cleared js 
for the author to tell. The characteriza. 
tion is strong, the interest sustained. What. 
ever of weakness lies in the story is in 
the over-importance given to the lake be. 
side which Hubert lives. If it was the av- 
thor’s desire to imply that the lake ex- 
erted an occult influence over the lives of 
the characters she has failed to make this 
convincing. And if this was not her in- 
tention, why the importance given to the 
lake—and why the title? Nevertheless the 
theme is strong and the story well told. 


THe Laxe, by Margaret Ashmun. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, $225 
net, 


A STORY OF JUDEA 


AID IN the first century of the Chris- 

tian era, the story deals with Carmina, 
a desert girl, and her friends and enemies. 
The burning of Jerusalem, the Roman 
triumph, are treated with dramatic inten- 
sity. It is a book which will appeal to 
those interested in the stories of that time. 


THE Ficure IN THE SAND, by Jaquelin Am- 
bler Caskie. American Library Servwe, 
Publishers, $1.75. 


MODERN LILIES 


E HAVE heard about the Lilies of the 

Field before, but these are of a moé- 
ern variety. This is a comedy, descriptive 
of the supplying of husbands to two “per 
fectly sporting” twin sisters, who are flap- 
pers as gracefully as it would be picture- 
esque to encourage. Certainly it has a fla 
vor of actuality and it gives new vigor to 
the old question of how large a part the 
woman plays in a courtship. The answef 
portrayed is fair enough to both sides 
though this may be an admission on ™) 
part. The characters are described by ther 
attitudes, and the situations in which they 
appear are interesting although simple. 
There are adroit lines which cause sudden 
laughter, and unexpected turns of dialogue 
which force new, humorous conceptions. It 
is a play that is especially fitted to Little 
Theatre work because of its entertaining 
character and appeal which the average met 
and women will appreciate, largely becaws 
of the similarity of its situations to actua 
absurdities. 

—Joy GERBAULET. 
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WOMAN’S DEVOTION 


OES MARRIAGE between a woman of 
maturity and a man fifteen years her 
junior make for happiness? Lucia Kemble 
decides in the negative, but the reader may 
feel that greater happiness and greater at- 
tainment would have been Jim Shelley’s 
had she not renounced the place he would 
have given her and disappeared. It is an 
unusual story, this of the country boy who 
was sent through college by the big-hearted 
little country milliner who slaved and sac- 
rificed that this boy whom she loved might 
gain his ambition. What happens when 
Lucia disappears is a strong study in psy- 
chology. 
Tue Hicu Attar, by Agnes Edwards Roth- 
ery. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00 net. 


RIVER DUSK 


HERE is strong feeling of spiritual up- 

lift coupled with beauty of thought 
and form in this little volume by Agnes 
Kendrick Gray. Indeed it stands widely 
apart in this from the general poetic out- 
put of the day. This is an age of material- 
ism so far as the younger poets are con- 
cerned. Judging from the expression which 
passes for poetry with many of them, it 
isan age of sensualism. And so this group 
of poems is as refreshing as the wind be- 
fore the dawn. 


NIGHT IN WASHINGTON SQUARE 


In winter moonlight dreams the Park; 
The Arch against the silver dark 
Flings out its frosty shadow-arc. 


The trees are bare, and snow-drifts press 
About their roots, .. How may they guess 


That spring shall stir them soon, 
and how 
Foretell the tremulous sap, the bough 


Leaf-quickened by an urge divine? 
And yet they know! There is a sign— 


Across the Square, on thinning snow, 
Two April-eyed young lovers go. 


River Dusk and Other Poems, by Agnes 
Kendrick Gray. The Evans-Brown Co., 
New York. Our copy gives no price. 


AN AFRICAN STORY 


EW BETTER stories than “Kenya Mist” 

have been given to the reading public 
during 1924: and at that this is a first novel. 
It is of thrilling interest. It is exceedingly 
well written. It deals with a strong prob- 
lem, which comes to an unexpectedly happy 
solution. 


Michaela Dundas is a modern young 
woman who, disappointed by the man she 
was to have married, turns to a companion 
of her own sex and with her conquers a 
farm in the wilds of Africa. She does not 
want a husband; she does desire children. 
She is determined never to marry, yet the 
mstinct of motherhood is overwhelming. 
What. comes of this makes up the story. A 
sex theme so delicately handled as to give 
no offense, yet so strongly handled as not 
to weaken a very strong tale. 


Kenya Mist, by Florence Riddell. Henry 
Holt & Co., $2.00. 
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cAgnes Edwards Rothery 


Agnes 
Edwards 
Rothery 

at the entrance 
of the vine- 
covered home 
at the Unt- 
versity of 
Virginia 
where she 
wrote her new 
romance of 

a churchman, 
“The High 
Altar.” 


In Old Virginia 


GNES EDWARDS ROTHERY, 
whose new novel, “The High 
Altar” (Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany), is a vivid picture of the modern 
church and its churchmen, is in private 
life the wife of the composer, Harry 
Rogers Pratt. In a picturesque, vine- 
covered studio at the University of Vir- 
ginia where English ivy and Colonial 


pillars are as frequent as door knobs, the 
Pratts have found a quiet, pleasant at- 
mosphere for work. The only element 
of discord is the cats. Mrs. Pratt has 
several pets who take lordly possession 
of the house and garden. In fact, she 
never feels that she can settle down 
properly to write without one of them on 
the desk and another in her lap. 


RACING HORSES 


HE PASSING of the horse from his 

former prominence upon our streets 
has but intensified, apparently, the romance 
which clings about the race tracks. And the 
reader who does not thrill at a well told 
story of the running horses is indeed hard 
to please. 

Charles Neville Buck knows how to tell 
his story, and in the “Rogue’s Badge” he is 
at his best. Like others of this writer’s 
stories, this deals with the Kentucky moun- 
taineers. It takes one of them, however, 
out of the hills, when Tolliver Cornett joins 
the Parrish stables. His father is district 
attorney in one of the mountain counties, 
determined to place Tom Malone and his 
gang behind the prison bars for their long 
years of lawlessness. He is killed by one 
of Malone’s men, and the story deals with 
Tolliver’s settlement with the gang leader. 
A dainty love story weaves its thread 
throughout. 


Tue Rocue’s Bance, by Charles Neville 
Buck. Doubleday, Page & Co., $2 net. 


SISTER LOVE 


ERE 1S the life story of two sisters, one 

weak, frivolous, seeking to drain life 
of every thrill and emotion; the other older, 
more serious, watching over the younger 
girl with big-hearted responsibility. Joan 
and Polly Freeman are alone in the world. 
The younger, Polly, becomes entangled with 
a guide while camping in the Canadian 
Rockies. When Joan later tries to find 
him he has disappeared and Joan takes 
Polly to France, where the child is born. 
Polly has no love for Baby Jack, no re- 
sponsibility, and leaves him to Joan’s care. 
Unable to explain when friends see her with 
the child, Joan accepts the implication that 
she is the mother. And from there the 
story goes on through the hardships and 
ignominy endured by Joan for the sake of 
Polly and Jim. What happens when the 
boy’s father appears affords an interesting 
and most happy ending. 


& Scarwet, by George Gibbs. D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.00 net. 
(Continued on page 516) 
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Poets and Things 


HOSE who know Amy Lowell only as 

a poet will be interested in her debut 

as a writer of short stories. In the 

October Bookman appears her “Conversion 

of a Saint”, and that OverLANnp’s readers 

may appreciate Miss Lowell’s splendid mas- 

tery of prose the Poetry Editor takes the 

liberty of quoting a few paragraphs from 
the tale. 

“Why, Sallie Williams, I’m proper glad 


_ to see ye. Go straight in t’th’ clock-room, I 


blazed a fire in ther’ this afternoon to take 
the chill off an’ it’s nice an’ warm. Now 
you set right down in the red plush rocker 
an’ git your breath, you look all beat out. 
Just you set still an’ rest an’ I'll run out t’ 
th’ kitchen an’ git ye a good strong cup 0’ 
tea an’ some cookies. I won’t be a minute.” 

“You’re real good, Lidy, but I don’t hold 


with snacks between meals, never did, an’ 


I don’t dar’st begin now. The tea’ll be 
enough an’ plenty. I been a long walk an’ 
I do feel a mite tired.” 

“T’ll leave the door open so’s we can 
talk through. It’s been some consid’able 
time since you was here, all of two months, 
I do b’lieve. I was goin’ to git Oren to 
drive me into town for a visit with you one 
o’ these days. However did you happen 
out here? On foot, too. We aif’t so young 
as we was, you an’ me.” . 

Isn’t that good prose? It’s a shame that 
John Farrar had to go and cut it all up 
into short lines, with capital letters at the 
beginning of every line, and everything. It 
must have made Miss Lowell very angry. 
It’s a good short story. 


Oe er sonnets are coming to be less 
rare than in the days when the wave of 
radicalism swept all the magazines of the 
country before it. In The Stratford Monthly 
for October the Poetry Editor finds this 
by OvEeRLAND’s not-infrequent contributor, 
S. Omar Barker: 


TO AN UNKNOWN ANCESTOR 


My gifts have come to me far down the 
years: 
I am the son of huntsmen of old time, 
The heir of timid virtue and of crime, 
Offspring of sluggards and of pioneers, 
Inheritor of juggled hopes and fears. 
Some gave me purity, some gave the grime 
Of damaged souls. Some of them helped 
my climb 
Toward God. From some came smiles, 
from others tears. 


Oh, I am cluttered up with legacies 
Long lines of jumbled blood have handed 


own, 
Yet I thank God upon my bended knees 
For him who, whether king or bawdy 
clown, 
By making sympathy his conscious art, 
Bequeathed the gift of kindness to my heart. 


N THE first number of its new series, 

The Lyric West again finds its way to 
the Poetrv Editor’s desk. There are many 
familiar names in the list of contributors 
and not a little very pleasing verse, though 
it is something of a disappointment to find 
nothing of definite originality and freshness. 
But the first number of a publication is 
never a criterion, and no doubt succeeding 
issues will bring forth memorable verse. 
This poem by the late Hazel Hall has first 
place: 

HAND IN SUNLIGHT 

This is my hand I lift to you; 
‘It is not whitened ‘leaf, O Sun. 
And these thin cords of quivering blue 


Lacing the pulse, are veins that run 
Beneath the flesh to make it white. 
These are my fingers, not twigs pale 
From too long hanging in the light. 
Supple as reed yet firm as mail, 
They droop but for a shape of ease, 
Are quiet for the sake of fine 
Shadows that rim them and increase 
The accuracy of their design. 

You are but background; you are spun 
From tinsel in a glittered mesh. 

My hand stands out like white bronze. Sun, 
I shame you with my tepid flesh. 


HY sHOULD The Step Ladder, which 
with almost every issue puts forth 
verse of really good quality, care to feature 
Richard R. Kirk’s “Notes on Life’s Com- 
edy? The Poetry Editor has carefully read 
every word of the eulogistic three pages in 
which Bookfellow Seymour introduces this 
groun of verse, and still he does not under- 
stand why. Granting that Mr. Kirk instills 
some slight philosophy into his verse, the 
fact remains that as philosophy it is very 
slight indeed; quite the philosophy that one 
might expect to find spread forth in the 
pretentious essay of almost any high school 
student. The Poetry Editor might forgive 
the use of two or three or half a dozen of 
these ‘poems’—each has at least the merit 
of brevity—but when our good friend The 
Step Ladder employs full eight pages of its 
too-scanty volume to present more than a 
score of these poems, the Poetry Editor 
feels inclined to protest. That he may not 
be inclined to pick the most obviously poor 
of the lot, the Poetry Editor shuts his eyes 
and jabs the editorial fore-finger down 
upon this: 
LEARN TO DANCE 
Learn to dance, to weave 
Your arms to and fro, 
And to show 
Yourself as fair 
As do, when the winds blow, 
The branched trees there. 


ROM THE October number of Palms, an 
issue which has a number of more- 
than-readable poems, the Poetry Editor 


takes this: 
LILITH 


Once Cain the child of Adam played 
With goldfish in a little pool. 

The demon-woman passed the cool 
Embowered glade. 


The baby roundness of the child, 
His curls, his gurgles of delight, 
Drew Lilith’s eyes, and at the sight 
She stopped and smiled. 


She smiled again, then nearer stepped, 
Wind-tossed of hair, strange, amber-eyed, 
She stood; Eve’s son flew terrified. 

And Lilith wept. 


ERE IS a poem which strikes a more 
serious note, from the summer num- 
ber of The Nomad: 


THE LAST GUEST 


When I shall hear a last, low, muffled 
knock— 

Yet stern, insistent,—at my chamber door, 

Oh may my hands not fumble at the lock 

But open wide to my grim visitor! 

For if, however chill my heart may be, 

I fail him not in hospitality, 

But freely pour my wine and break my 
bread, 

And speak him fair with calm and quiet 
breath, 
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Then those who loved me will be comfo-ted 
Saying, “We will not grieve!—she wel. 
comed Death.” 
—Mary SInTon 


TWO PLAYS 


HESE ARE airy plays with a surface 

beauty, but the depth of thoug it js 
there for those who can find it. The poetry 
of them is threefold: in expression, in 
connotation of beauty, and in the vision 
displayed. Edna Millay has the flippant 
tone of our generation with which to ex- 
press a sense of tragedy accumulated in 
the history of the human race, but fre. 
quently she carries her audience to the 
height of her thought in memorable lines 
that will be quoted for themselves as sep- 
arate from the plays. 

The plays express the sureness with which 
friendship is made to transcend sexual at- 
traction, and this is effected gracefully as 
well as convincingly. The unsatisfying 
froth of the Pierrot scene in Aria da Capo 
melts away before the simplicity and firm- 
ness of the friendship between the two 
shepherd boys—a friendship, by the way, 
which is expertly described in the uncon- 
scious attitudes and which continues un- 
disturbed even through the petty quarrelling 
In The Lamp and The Bell the friendship 
of the two heroines, who are characters 
of royalty if ever there were such, is un- 
interrupted by the fact that they both love 
the King. 

The incidents, the adroit descriptions of 
character and the clever lines carry the 
plays through their purpose so that the phil- 
osophy of Edna Millay can be conveniently 
enacted while the audience is unaware that 
the words carry their own sermon. If 
you are a lover of art and beauty, read these 
plays. If you have a Little Theatre club, 
produce them. And if you know anyone 
who says that literature has no place ina 
practical world, make him acquainted with 
them, for he is the one who needs them 
most. 

—Joy GERSAULET. 
ARIA DA Capo, THE LAMP AND THE BELL, 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Appleton & 


FY, PAULUS! 
AVE You ever wandered through fan- 
tastic adventures in a dream? Some- 
thine of the same feeling comes with the 
reading of this ‘first novel’ by Helene Mul- 
ins and Marie Gallegher. “Pauls Fy.” 
Paulus is the aesthetic, world-wearv hero 0! 
this most unusual tale, and his adventures 
are extraordinary as he pursues wisdom to 
the ultimate source. This is a novel which, 
most happily, fails to conform to conven: 
tional paths and there are not a few charac 
ters of a sort seldom encountered. There are 
times when Paulus is naughty—Oh, most 
delicately so!—but the tale is hut slightly 
concerned with sex. It is full of humor of 
a most subtle and charming kind. 
Pautus Fy, by Helene Mullins and Marv 
Gallegher. Robert H. McBride & Co. 
$2.00 net. 


A WYOMING STORY 
OF today’s Wyoming and the 
modern West, but in that frame the 
author paints a vividly colorful picture © 
the days when “The Oregon Country” was 
snatched from the clutching hand of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and England. Eve 
Devonsher, granddaughter of the man who 
saved the region from Britain, is under 1 
dictment for murder, but because of the 

(Continued on page 523) 
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November, 


The “High-Graders” 


“Like as not,” said Shorty, “he’s got 
more nerve than a politician.” 


There was but one topic of discus- 
sion in camp for the remainder of that 
afternoon. It was Shorty’s coup. He 
was cursed prodigiously by the men 
of one element. He was openly ap- 
plauded by the other. The latter held 
him up as an exemplification of hon- 
esty. The former called him spy, trai- 
tor, and worse, and made open threats 
against him, yet, for all this, there 
could be heard dissents of admiration 
for this man, who had single-handed, 
shattered their thieving ring. In the 
saloons by the roaring stoves, men 
formed into groups and conversed in 
low tones. They, in some cases, grew 
more boisterous as they absorbed more 
liquor. Simon Asher even jested with 
his customers over the event of the 
day, and proffered copious advice 
upon the advantage of honesty. He 
had been served with the writ of gar- 
nishment shortly after noon. He was 
keeping this side of the story secret. 
Fortunately neither Tierney nor the 
shift bosses came to Asher for an ac- 
counting that afternoon. It is prob- 
able they had sufficient other thoughts 
to keep them occupied, or they did not 
care to call suspicion upon themselves 
by any other action. Shorty Dain had 
shot, not the fear of God into them, 
but the fear of Bill Staley’s wrath. 
His cutting, cold sarcasm still was 
vivid to their itching left ears. 

While everywhere men and women 
talked of this event, it had fallen over 
the camp like the cold sweep of the 
snowstorm, depressing to their spirits 
as the cold was to their bodies. High- 
grade had made the surplus life of the 
town. Now that its supply was cut 
off, what would happen? There would 
be an exodus from the town now. To 
be sure, other miners would come to 
take the places of those discharged, 
but these men would draw but their 
wages, not plutocratic stipends as the 
high-graders had done. The gamblers 
and saloon-keepers prepared for what 
they knew would be the last wild orgy 
of spending. Liquor flowed freely 
without price over the bars for the 
hrst hour after the news came down 
from the mine with the arrival of the 
discharged men. Saloon-keepers and 
gamblers are keen students of human 
psychology. They knew the effect of 
alcohol upon the imagination of men 
who have suffered such a setback as 
this. Whiskey would drown much of 
their sorrow, and a harvest would be 
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gathered at the bars and gambling 
tables and down the Red Light Line, 
for half-drunken men spend their 
money easily and freely. With the 
night this disappointing humiliation 
would have become an adventure, 
worthy of many a boast. Tomorrow 
could reckon with itself. Under cover 
of the storm, men went surreptitiously 
into the assay offices, selling their last 
stock of high-grade, or making their 
final settlements with the ore buyers. 
Simon Asher paid off many of his 
small depositors with checks upon a 
San Francisco bank, expressing sur- 
prise at their misfortune as he did so. 
The writ of garnishment which had 
been served upon him obtained in the 
accounts of Tierney, Riordan, Southard 
and Thompson. The smaller fry were 
not molested. 


In The Tin Can Barbara's lunch 
preparation room was spick and span. 
With the news of the coup she had 
begun to set her own house in order. 
Her work in this department had been 
finished for the time being with the 
sending out of the lunches for the af- 
ternoon shift, and the receipt of the 
pails from the morning shift. No 
high-grade had come in these pails for 
transference to the swill barrel. She 
was thankful for this, though it left 
her no profits. She went about rest- 
lessly, assisting Ann and the hired 


waitress. There was here, as in every 
other place, an air of suppressed 
excitement. 


Just after five o'clock, Staley, Raw- 
lins and Shorty entered The Tin Can 
for supper. Half a dozen men sat 
along the lunch counter. Among them 
were a few of the high-graders. These 
men hung their heads as the three men 
took stools at the opposite end of the 
counter. To such an observer as Ann 
Dorr their action was an admission of 
their guilt. She gave them a swift 
contemptuous glance and went to at- 
tend to the new arrivals. At the en- 
trance of the three men Barbara had 
disappeared into her sanctum, osten- 
sibly upon some important errand. 


STOPPED before the three men 
and held out her hand to one 
after another of them. She said noth- 
ing, but her eyes conveyed her mes- 
sage of congratulation. Her hand- 
some frank face was for the moment 
beautiful. She shook Rawlins’ hand 
last, and with the grasp went a pres- 
sure of love, and relief for his safety, 
yet her expression changed to one of 


apprehension, which he alone noted. 
She flashed him a message with her 
eyes. When she had relayed their or- 
ders to Mulligan Mike, Rawlins slid 
from his stool and under the counter. 
Ann had already stepped toward the 


side door. He followed her out into 
the storm. Night had fallen. She 


searched for his hand and found it. 
She drew down his head and kissed 
him and clung very close to him. 

“What’s the matter, little girl?” he 
asked. 

“I’m so frightened,” she replied. 

“About he queried. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “but more 
about Shorty. The men are blaming 
him for all of this. They are making 
threats against him. We have heard 
some of them. Others have come to 
us second hand. Barbara seems to 
know all about it. Where do you sup- 
pose she gets all her information? 
She is acting so queerly. I don't un- 
derstand her. Something is wrong, 
something besides the excitement.” 

He patted her reassuringly upon the 
back, and drew her a little closer. “I 
wouldn't worry, if I were you,” he 
advised, “it’s only natural she would 
be worried over Shorty. She doesn't 
understand that these men are, like all 
of their kind, boasting of their revenge 
against the man who trapped them. 
Tell her it’s only talk.” 

“But I’m afraid,” she _ protested, 
“they are getting drunk, some of them. 
They may do something terrible, even 
to you, Jimmy.” 

‘“Shucks,” he laughed, “It’s only hot 
air. We got them dead to rights. 
They're only squirming like hooked 
fish. They don’t yet know whether or 
not we're going to arrest them.” 

“Jimmy, I’m afraid. Intuition, you 
might call it, tells me there is some- 
thing wrong. I have been worried for 
a long time. I haven't time now to 
piece all the fragments together, to 
make my argument, but they begin to 
fit in. 1 am nearly freezing; I must 
get inside.” The storm was swirling 
about them, its cold penetrating to the 
marrow. Rawlins opened the door 
and followed her in. He shut the door 
quickly to stop the in-rush of cold, 
and resumed his seat. 


Barbara entered a few moments 
later. She came straight to Shorty, 
nodding to the other two men. She 
cast an apprehensive glance at the 
other diners as she began to talk viva- 
ciously, alluding to Shorty’s triumph 
more ina jesting light than other- 
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wise. Rawlins was studying her face. 
In its features there many conflicting 
emotions. She was not quite the same, 
he thought. There was the conflict of 
fear, and admiration, and sheer love of 
- excitement, most natural to one of her 
temperament, yet in the ensemble there 
was an element he could not interpret. 
He watched her covertly as he ate, 
with no success. He left with the 
charitable conviction that she was only 
concerned over Shorty and stimulated 
inordinately by the exciting events of 
the afternoon. With Staley and Shorty 
he went directly to the mine office, to 
await the coming of Tierney. Barbara 
followed them outside and talked ear- 
nestly with Shorty for a few moments. 
Staley and Rawlins loitered along till 
Shorty caught them. He offered no 
explanation; they asked for none. 

A few minutes past six o'clock, 
Tierney came into the mine office. He 
shook the snow from his mackinaw 
and looked at the three men who 
awaited him. It was evident that 
Tierney was doing his best to appear 
nonchalant, though visibly somewhat 
upset. He was, however, brusque and 
officious. This impression was some- 
what accentuated by a few drinks of 
liquor. 

“It’s a hell of a night,” he ventured. 
Staley smiled: 

“It’s been a hell of a day,” Shorty 
said abruptly. 

“It has, and I’m hopin’ it’s over,” 
replied Tierney, with a significant look 
at Shorty. He sat down, waiting a 
little expectantly. Staley proffered a 
box of cigars. Tierney accepted one, 
and lit it. 


“TI was sure surprised at that bunch 
of robbers,” he said between puffs, “‘I 
knew that we was losing a little of the 
grade, but when it come to them takin’ 
it wholesale, why it’s beyond me. It 
don’t seem possible with all the pre- 
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cautions we’ve been takin’. 


No one commented upon Tierney’s 
rather staccato remark. In fact, the 
few moments of silence were ominous. 
Staley was the first to speak. 


“Terence,” he snapped sharply. The 
old foreman started perceptibly, and 
subsided into his seat as he heard the 
remainder of the question, “I say, 
what do you know about Joe Bullard’s 
‘Roarin’ Annie’ Mine? Do you think 
he is really getting high-grade?” A 
smile of relief swept Tierney’s fea- 
tures. He scratched his head thought- 
fully. 


“Now,” he answered ponderously, 
“I don’t exactly know. I have my 
hands full of keepin’ things goin’ up 
at the Sultana, and what not, but from 
the looks o’ things, I’m doubtin’ if 
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Joe Bullard has any great guns of a 
prospect.” 

“Why?” queried Staley. Shorty 
and Rawlins did not interpose any re- 
marks. Staley was following their 
pre-arranged plan. 

“Well,” replied Terence judicially, 
“there’s a lot of smoke about, and 
where there’s smoke there’s generally 
fire.” 

“Then you have heard rumors that 
the gold Bullard is shipping is not 
coming from ‘The Roarin’ Annie’?” 

“Somethin’ o’ that sort. I would 
say it was comin’ from ‘The Roarin’ 
Annie’, that is, ‘The Roarin’ Annie’ 
was a kind of station where the gold 
laid over between its first place and 
the United States Mint.” 


“T begin to follow you,” encouraged 
Staley, ““Now, Terence, where do you 


really think this gold of Bullard’s does 


originate ?”’ 

“In your mine, sir,” he replied con- 
cisely. Terence Tierney had begun to 
think things were working out well. 
Here was an opportunity to shift cen- 
sure from himself by calling it down 
upon another, perhaps a former in- 
direct accomplice. 


Staley feigned a _ sudden start. 
Shorty said, “The hell,” and Rawlins 
remarked, “Well, what do you know 
about that?” 

“Well,” said Staley after a few 
moments. of deliberation, “I begin to 
think there is something in what you 
say. Shorty is sure of it, and Jimmy 
thinks there is some nigger in Joe Bul- 
lard’s wood pile. If he is getting our 
ore and shipping it, he has got to be 
stopped. First, we do not propose to 
fatten Bullard; and second, we do not 
propose to help him flim flam the pub- 
lic. There is one way to convince 
ourselves on this point.” 

“What is that?” demanded Tierney, 
still more encouraged. 


“Get down into his shaft, and see 
for ourselves. Terence, will you go 
with me?” Shorty and Rawlins half 
raised from their seats. Here was a 
development which they had not fig- 
ured upon. No such suggestion had 
entered into the previously discussed 
plans. They looked hopelessly at each 
other. 

“Sure, I'll go with you,” the old 
foreman replied with apparent reluc- 
tance. “It’s a bit risky, but I think we 
can make it safe enough.” 

“Why risky?” Staley asked. 

“Because of them two gun men what 
he keeps there at night,” said Tierney, 
but I think we can fool them. I would 
advise that we go this evenin’, sir. The 
gun men might be down town, and the 
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bit of stir about might make it easier 
for us to get down the shaft.” 

“IT see,’ Staley said thoughtfully, 
“Tonight will suit me as well as to- 
morrow, in fact, better. What do you 
say we get ready now?” 

“It suits me. I was never the man 
to put what could be done today off 
till the day after tomorrow, myself.” 

“So we have noticed,” Shorty inter- 
posed crisply. Tierney cast him a 
withering look, but said nothing. He 
asked to be provided with a revolver, 
Staley rose and went into the rear 
room. Rawlins and Shorty followed, 
the latter closing the door. 

“For God’s sake, Bill,” Rawlins 
cried huskily, “You don’t really mean 
that you’re goin to try get down Bul- 
lard’s shaft?” 


“I certainly do, my boys, for three 
reasons. The first is because I won't 
ask any man to take a risk that I won't 
take. The second is because I think 
there is no risk attached to this ven- 
ture. The third is because I want to 
take old Terence with me. He will 
tell me all he knows before I get 
through with him. He thinks we aren't 
wise to his work, and he will do his 
best to put himself right.” 


“Let me go,” Shorty requested ear- 
nestly, “Let me take the chance. This 
is my pie, Bill; let me see it through.” 


“No,” replied Staley stubbornly. 
“You have done enough, Shorty; be- 
sides, I want you and Jimmy to re- 
main here, and to be ready for develop- 
ments. 


Tierney was already fully clothed 
for the vigorous night. Staley slipped 
on a pair of Arctics over his shoes. 
He took from a closet a coat of heavy 
calf skin, lined with sheepskin from 
which the wool had not been shorn, 
and slid into it. It was a comfortable, 
sensible garment, this short coat. 
While it kept out the wind and warmed 
the wearer’s body, it allowed free 
movements of the legs. Staley took a 
heavy Smith and Wesson revolver 
from the office arsenal, saw that it was 
filled with cartridges, and passed it to 
Tierney, who smiled lugubriously at 
the formidable thing and shoved it into 
his hip pocket beneath his heavy mac- 
kinaw. The gun being too long for 
the pocket, its butt made a conspicuous 
protrusion beneath the wool coat. 
Staley, however, eschewed the larger 
type of weapon for a moderate-sized 
automatic which he placed conve- 
niently in the right hand pocket of his 
leather coat. Donning his cap and 
pulling down the ear flaps, he an- 
nounced his readiness for the start. 

Staley and Tierney went down the 
hill from the office, crossed the upper 
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nd of the main street, and began to 
skirt round the slope of the mountain 
oward the knoll upon which “The 
Roarin’ Annie’ shaft house was situ- 
ated. Staley walked easily, picking 
his way amidst the sage brush and 
avoiding the snow drifts. His bulkier 
campanion followed less adroitly, but 
nevertheless kept close to Staley’s 
heels. 

It had stopped snowing and the 
wind had lulled to some extent: . The 
air was colder than when the sun some 
hours before had sunk behind the cloud 
wrapped horizon. Now and then a 
rift in the black sky showed stars, cold, 
hard and cruel as steel points. Gusts 
of wind whipping down from the ex- 
pansive snow field, higher on the 
slopes, caught up the powdery snow 
and dashed it into the faces of the two 
men as they plodded swiftly ahead. 
The whiteness of the earth, and the 
sage, from which the wind had whip- 
ped most of the snow, made a sufh- 
cient contrast for them to make their 
way without a light. The distance 
they had to traverse was not far, in 
all perhaps not more than an eighth 
of a mile. 


Because of the suddenness with 
which the storm had swooped down 
upon the camp, Burke and Tolliver, 
the gun men, had not had time to equip 
their small guard house near the 
‘Roarin’ Annie’ shaft with a heating 
stove. On such a night as this, the 
little shack was untenable for this rea- 
son. Therefore they decided to spend 
the most of the evening loitering about 
the saloons, making trips every half 
hour or so to the shaft to search for 
possible trespassers. If any one at- 
tempted spying upon the ‘Roarin’ 
Annie’, he would without doubt try 
to get down the shaft to make observa- 
tions in the mine. The hoist room and 
adjacent mill house were securely 
locked and barred, making entrance 
thereto hazardous and barely possible. 
At the shaft head the snow lay several 


inches deep, having been smoothed 
down by the two guards after the men 
had come from the mine. Any one go- 
ing dowr the shaft would of course 
leave footprints in this stretch of snow 
on approaching the ladder way. By 
coming to the shaft occasionally, and 
casting their flashlights about, Burke 
and Tolliver had a very efficient way 
of keeping surveillance over their 
trust. Moreover they could do it and 
not lose much of what was going on 
down in the town. It was good to 
them to loiter about the warm saloon 
Oddy and listening to the hum of 
conversation and the rattle of coin and 


hot 
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poker chips. They had informed Bul- 
lard of their intentions and he had not 
objected. Bullard was comfortably 
ensconced in a big chair in the office 
of the townsite company, which was 
his headquarters. He was a little 
jumpy because of the event, which had 
transpired that afternoon, and was 
content to sit by the stove and chat 
with a few cronies, birds of his feather. 

Staley and Tierney had circum- 
vented the ‘Roarin’ Annie’, approach- 
ing from the side opposite the town. 
At a spot some few rods from the 
works, they halted. Tierney advanced 
stealthily and found the guard house 
deserted. Staley reconnoitered the 
other buildings and found no one about 
them. Heand Tierney met and walked 
boldly toward the shaft head. They 
were not challenged as they made 
their way into the dark maw of the 
shaft, and down the narrow ladder. 
Staley led the way. Tierney followed 
cose enough oniy to avoid treading 
upon the fingers of his companion as 
he stepped from rung to rung. Staley 
had been counting the rungs of the 
ladder as he descended. At seventy- 
six, he felt his feet touch the solid 
rock of a station as he searched for the 
next ladder cleat. He stepped to one 
side and struck a match, holding its 
flame to the wick of a candle he had 
taken from a pocket. The light flick- 
ered and caught, casting a fantastic 
glow around the rock walls which en- 
closed the station. Tierney lit the 
candle from Staley’s. 


The ‘Roarin’ Annie’ shaft was a one 
compartment affair, with a_ bucket 
skid-way at one side, the ladder-way 
at the other. It had been sunk toa 
depth of one hundred feet, following 
the eastward dip of a narrow stringer 
of quartz. To the southward, Staley 
and Tierney found their way blocked 
by a wall of solid rock. A car truck 
led northward into a dark tunnel, 
lighted but a few feet in advance by 
the feeble flames of the candles. They 
paused to listen. There was no sound. 
The place was silent as a grave, de- 
serted. Following the car track, they 
advanced for about a hundred feet to 
the face of the drift, and began ex- 
amining the narrow quartz seam that 
inclined between the wall rocks. The 
seam could not justify the title of 
vein, or ledge. Seam was all it could 
stand. It was not more than two 
inches wide, and its quartz, was white 
and glassy, the variety known among 
miners, as bastard, or bull. 


“Well, Mister Bill,” ventured Tier- 
ney, “What do you think of it?” 


“It’s just as I thought,” replied 
Staley, “Something rotten, and not in 
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Denmark either. No high-grade ever 
came from that seam.” 

“You’re sure right,” corroborated 
the old foreman. ““That kind of 
formation never turns out the high- 
grade. Somebody’s been supplyin’ 
Bullard with rock from the Sultana 
and he’s been grindin’ it up and ship- 
pin’ the gold as comin’ from here.” 

“Yes,” said Staley a little absently. 
Then his tone changed to crispness, 
“Terence,” he added, “‘I have an idea 
that you know more about this affair 
than you have told. | want to hear it.” 

Tierney volubly protested his inno- 
cence. Staley insisted that there was 
ground for suspicion, and began to 
advance points to bolster his conten- 
tions. Tierney began to yield. Even 
in the dim candle light he found it 
difficult to meet the cold gray of 
Staley’s eyes, to answer mendaciously 
to that set expression of Staley’s fea- 
tures. Thought of resistance never 
occurred to Tierney’s fast muddling 
brain. He began to half whimper, not 
unlike a trapped cur. 

“Yes,” he admitted, quaveringly, “I 
might tell you a lot about this thing 
that you don’t know, but not here Bill, 
not here. This makes me feel creepy.” 
He cast about tthe dark environment 
helplessly. “Let’s get out of here, Bill, 
and over to the office. I'll tell you all 
about it there. I’m cold and—” his 
teeth began to chatter, “I’m afraid. 
Let’s get out of here.”’ 

“As you say,” agreed Staley, “but 
don’t try any monkey business on me, 
Terence, remember that.” 

“On you?’ gasped Tierney tremu- 
lously, “not on you, Bill, you’ve been 
too good a friend to me for me to 
double cross you. All I know [ll tell, 
every word of it.” 

They began to retrace their way 
along the tunnel, Staley explaining the 
walls as they went. Tierney was now 
in the lead, evidently in no mood for 
lingering. About half way to the shaft 
Staley stopped abruptly. 

“Wait,” he commanded, “here's 
something we have overlooked.” <A 
cross-cut opened to their right into 
the wall rock. Staley advanced into 
it, throwing his light ahead more ef- 
ficiently by holding his palm behind 
the flame. Ten feet, and the cross-cut 
opened out in a rather spacious cham- 
ber. Staley whistled his surprise. A 
table stood in the middle of the rock 
hewn room. Several boxes which 
served as seats stood about. There was 
an easy chair, crudely fashioned out 
of lumber and canvas. A board couch 
covered with an old comforter ranged 
against one wall The table was lit- 
tered with newspapers and magazines. 
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Editor’s Brief Case 


() COURSE those dealers who originated 
and carried through San Francisco’s 
recent “Pacific Better Homes Exposition” 
were but slightly, if -at all, concerned with 
the moral side of the question. Whether a 
better home might keep father away from 
the club; whether, with a better home, 
daughter might eliminate the road-house 
dance, and son stay in instead of joining 
“the gang”’;—or even whether mother 
might be less of a bridge-hound if she had 
a better home—that really was not the 
question which concerned thése dealers. 
The primary idea was that of an artis- 
tically better home; for which the dealers 
might, presumably, sell the furnishings. 
“But, having seen the show, the ques- 
tion arises: What is a ‘better home?’ The 
interior decorators, the young men and 
women who arranged the various displays, 
seem to differ so widely as to what consti- 
tutes a really better home that it seems 
most advisable that each person follow the 
good old rule of thumb and each buy for 
his home that which satisfies the individ- 
ual. After all a home is never made by 
the interior decorator or the furniture deal- 
er. A shabby, battered chair of the golden 
oak era may have about it more of the 
home atmosphere than any period piece 
ever turned out of Grand Rapids. A better 


home is made, if made at all, by those in’ 


the home. 


LINICAL NOTES, a feature of 
the New Mercury, avain gives to the 
reader the Dr. Jekel and Mr. Hyde 


feeling that Repitition Generale in Smart 
Set did when Mencken and Nathan juggled 


With a woman’s curiosity as spur—not 
to really know ‘which was which,’ but to 
learn what their method of evasion would 
be, I wrote asking which one was so ruffled 
by the action of the Gideonites in placing 
Bibles in hotel rooms, and which one wrote 
the splendid tribute to young womanhood; 
which one wrote of posing before the pho: 
tographer that his beauty might be pre- 
served for posterity, and which one de- 
bauched his talent to the extent of voicing 
an almost obscene reference to motherhood. 

The reply was brief but to the point: 
‘Dear Madame: Whatever is bright and 
witty I write. Mr. is getting old 
and senile. Yours truly, : 

Now lest I cause a rift in the no-doubt 
amicable relations of the Nathan-Mencken 
combination, I am leaving blank the spaces 
which in the original copy are filled with 
names of Mencken-Nathan duo, and the 
secret remains mine. 

* * * 
AVID STARR JORDAN sets at rest the un- 
certainty of fact concerning cradua- 
tion of Dhan Gopal Mukerji, stating that 
he is A. B. Stanford, 1914. The Hindu 


N THE current number of The Laugh- 
IL ing Horse, issued in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, under the editorship. of Wil- 
lard Johnson, there is an article of 
protest by Witter Binner. Now being what 
he is, a poet and an idealist, Binner’s pro- 
test will have little weight, and to that ex- 
tent at least “A City of Change” occupies 
valuable space to little profit. It is a grain 
of sand beating against a desert mesa. 
True, various and sundry grains of sand 
have in the course of centuries hollowed 
and changed the contours of the great cliffs 
with their ceaseless beating, and Binner 
and other protesting idealists may in the 
course of time change the rocky walls of 
present day commercialism into verdured 
slopes whereon the lion shall lie down with 
the lamb. But the lion is not yet an eater 
of grass and poets have far to go before 
they can convert the business man of our 
Western towns to the realization of ro- 
mance and atmosphere as a money-maker. 

In the meantime Santa Fe and Monterey, 
Laguna Beach and Carmel take on the robes 
of progress. Streets are paved, trees are 
felled, old adobes with their years of 
memory give way to candy-striped gasoline 
service stations. The old disappears and 
romance hides within the covers of a 
Chamber of Commerce booklet: “On the 
corner where the First National Bank now 
stands ... .” And the one time tourist 
rattles through without a pause. Why 
should he stop? He has gasoline service 
stations in his own home town, back in 


Hayfork, lowa. 


Odds and Ends 


philosopher and poet has contributed to 
Atlantic Monthly a series of artistically 
written informative articles on India and 
its customs, closing one article with a sim- 
ple if unique method of settling the differ- 
ences between ‘West’ and ‘East’! If I were 
called upon to label the method, I should 
propose ‘passive, un-aggressive missionary 
work.’ 

Whether you plan taking up the burden 
of responsibility, or shirking a visit to the 
polls, Edith R. Merrielies, professor of 
English at Stanford, will place at a new 
angle your line of thought in her article: 
“Professor Boynton Rereads_ History.” 
Political slackers and civic complacency get 
much needed jolts. 

Divorce, religion, literary clubdom, the 
senate, Utopia, all are served to the reader 
of the Atlantic in conservative, attractive 
and wholesome style. 


ARPERS’, giving readers the prize win- 

ning stories in installments, published 
Alice Brown’s “Girl in the Tree.” It is 
a pot-pourri of mythology, Polyanaism, 
and moon-madness, and although each 
school of psychology has its oppor- 
tunity for leaving the clients on a higher 
plane of thought and life, than before the 
contact, the next morning and departure 
from the house of mourning, finds them all 
as the time of meeting the night before 


oe FARMER takes wealth from the soil 
He puts wealth back into the soil, if 
he is a successful farmer. He knows he 
must give to the soil if he is to receive from 
the soil. No man may take unless he also 
gives. 


Many men take wealth from the city 
from the state. How many give again ’ 
proportion to their taking? Too many think 
they make due return when the city bene. 
fits from their payrolls. That is not a gift: 
it is money earned. So is the money these 
men pay for taxes, for their food. A gift 
is money given outright, without expectation 
of material return. 

San Francisco has citizens who feel ap 
obligation to the community which gave 
their wealth. The beautiful replica of the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor which stands 
in Lincoln Park is, with its contents, the 
gift to San Francisco of Mr. and Mrs, A. 
B. Spreckels. That it should have cost 
$2,000,000 is unimportant. That it is, in its 
beauty and artistic value, a permanent ad- 
dition to San Francisco’s treasures, is the 
more important. Most vital of all is the 
recognition by its donors of their obligation 
to their community. That is an obligation 


incumbent upon the corner newsboy as upon 
the capitalist, in the measure of his wealth. 


found them—querulously self-centered 
unhappy. The only exceptions were Mary | 
Gorman who ‘with her direct sense off ; 
values had no suspicion of ulterior motives, 
and the hero and heir, John Blakesly, whof , 
apparently was her complement. And even 
they seem unchanged, and complacent. : 
For real nobility of character, for pathos | 
for true hospitality, heart-kindliness and 
heart-understanding, read Edgar Valen-§? 
tine Smith’s “Lijah.” 
For a splendid word-picture of a dis : 

t 

t 

r 


agreeable old man who hid his worry and 
love for family under a porcupiny exterior 
of temper; and, up to the breaking poirt 
the loyal obedience of the younger generé 
tion, read Merril Denison’s “Weather 
Breeder.” Compare it with present-day 
methods of parental training, and youth 
reaction. What’s the answer? 

All these and many delectable side-dishes 
in Harpers’. 


RECENT copy of The Editor prints ‘ ( 

report by Blake Monroe, of the © 

called “High lights on an address deliv 

ered by Sherwood Anderson, during the 

summer session of the University of Cal 
fornia.” 

The article entitled: “The Moder 
Writer: According to Sherwood Anderso. 
fills almost four pages of the magazine. ! 
the midst of the tirade I find this ‘gem 
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which so perfectly describes Anderson’s 
output that I quote it: “You must seem to 
give a lot while really giving nothing.” As 
explanatory of his meaning he refers to 
the fakir who used a pound of sugar to 
make nearly a bushel of cloudlike inviting- 
looking candy which when a whole handful 
was put in the mouth, melted away to noth- 
ing. If he had stated that some nauseous 
ingredient had been added that refused to 
‘melt away to nothing’ the description would 
have been without a flaw. 

Can it be possible the committee arrang- 
ing the lecture list for the summer session 
of the University had never read “Copious 
Weddings?” That’s the only explanation. 


* * * 


HE Step Lapper (October) calls the 

work of Lindsay and Masters’ didac- 
tic and Amy Lowell’s vers libre ‘lengthy 
dissertations’, adding: “How many miles 
of her output have you and I congratu- 
lated ourselves upon escaping.” 


“Bookman” (October)  publishes—with 
several illustrations—nine pages of the 
lady’s ‘dissertations’. 

When literary doctors disagree ——! 


* * * 


cTonER “Forum”—full from ‘kiver to 

kiver’ of readable things, holds its 
own unique place on the literary table. As 
a cocktail for relish introduced to stimu- 
late the appetite of those opposed to too 
heavy a literary menu, the satirical dialogue 
between Shaw and Henderson, his biog- 
rapher, leads, and “Mr. Bongaga Reads the 
Papers” by George Henry Payne, follows, 
a close second. In the Symposium discuss- 
ing the question: “Should We Naturalize 
the Japanese?”, Overland’s editor presents 
a brief but pertinent argument, while pros 
and cons sO numerous and conflicting are 
given that one rises from the literary table, 
dazed with repletion. 


The first installment of the succeeding 
serial—Arthur Hamilton Gibbs’ “Sound- 
ings”, makes an interesting introduction to 
the novel which concludes with the seventh 
installment. Well written—gripping. 

This is not a criticism—it is a query: 
“Why must confidential conferences be- 
tween children and parents be dragged to 
the literary table. The perfect host or 
hostess, refuses to discuss unpleasant sub- 
jects before guests. They are not ignored: 
that the greater number of parents perform 
their moral duty toward their offspring, 
I believe, having much faith in human na- 
ture! And why, why must illegitimacy be 
the subject chosen for the handicap of hero 
and heroine by so many able novelists of 
the day! I am not narrow—I just tire of 
monotony. 


BETTER ENGLISH 


‘hae ARE two little booklets for ready 
reference, classifying prepositions and 
conjunctions, giving examples of incorrect 
usage and pointing out the way to correct 
use. Clearly and concisely presented, these 
pocket sized books should be a splendid aid 
to the writer in any line. 
Prepositions, How to Use Them. ConyuNc- 
TIONS, Their Use and Abuse, by Frank H. 
Visetelly. Funk & Wagnalls Co. Each 


5c net. 
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(Continued from page 519) 


Playing cards were scattered about 
upon the rock floor. Two candlesticks 
with guttered fragments of candles 
in the steel thimbles sat upon the table. 

“Well, what do you think of this, 
Terence?” Staley exclaimed in mild 
surprise. 

“I’m thinkin’ it’s where Joe Bul- 
lard’s miners does their minin’!” Ter- 
ence answered, a little more steadily by 
now. 

“T must say one thing for Bullard,” 
said Staley smilingly. “He certainly 
treats his men righit, lounging room, 
reading room, rest room, all under- 
ground. I must install something of 
this sort on each level of the Sultana 
when we open up; not a bad idea, Ter- 
ence.” 

“T don’t know as I agree with you, 
sir. All it needs now is a bar.” 

“We might find a stock of liquor if 
we poked about,” Staley laughed. He 
raised one of ithe boards of the couch 
and flashed his light into the abyss. 

“Here you are,” he cried. 


The liquor supply had not been over- 
looked in Bullard’s desire to make the 
lot of his faithful men a happy one. 
There were two partially filled whis- 
key bottles, and half a dozen bottles of 
beer. A box from which but a few 
cigars had been removed, ‘stood by. 
Half the remaining space was filled 
with empty bottles, dead soldiers. 


“Have something?” Staley invited. 
“The drinks are on our host, Terence, 
though he regrets he cannot be present 
in person to offer us his hospitality.” 
He extended one of the bottles, after 
removing its cork. Tierney grasped the 
bottle, raised its neck to his mouth and 


“Come 
‘over, Terence, and have something.” 
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OVERLAND CONTESTS 


The Overland Short Story Contest for 
the prize offered by the San Francisco 
Branch, League of American Pen Women, 
succeeded in doing just what its sponsors 
hoped it might do—bring forth a new Cali- 
fornia writer. Limited in scope and theme 
by the terms of the contest, automatically 
limited to the younger, unknown writers 
by the modest prize offered, the contest 
still brought forth a surprisingly large num- 
ber of stories. 


The judges, Eric Howard, Grace Jones 
Morgan and the editor of OVERLAND, by 
unanimous decision gave first place to 
“Cross Currents,” a “first story” by Miss 
Ethel Cotton. To “The Sheepherder,” by 
Mrs. H. K. Dickson, was given second 
place; while third place was given to “Or- 
deal of Raquel,” by Julia Boynton Green. 
The winning story, “Cross Currents,” is 
published in this number of Overland. 

The choice of the prize winner in the 
contest for the Charles G. Blanden Lyric 
Poetry Prize was a more difficult matter. 
More than five hundred ‘lyrics were re- 
ceived from all over the United States, from 
Canada, from England and various foreign 
countries. Many of these automatically 
eliminated themselves, as not conforming 
to the terms of the contest, or by obvious 
inferiority. To the judge, Mr. Goeffrey G. 
Coope, were sent about one hundred lyrics, 
and from these he selected “Alien,” by Miss 
Nancy Buckley, as deserving first place. 

Second place was given to “Vicarious 
Life,” by Miss Ethel M. Coleman; third 
place to “Yardstick” by Philip Gray; while 
Miss Mildred Fowler Field won fourth 
place with her “Were Song Enough.” 


Of the lyrics in general Mr. Coope says: 
“It is a significant commentary on contem- 
porary life that so much tolerable stuff 
should be written. The creative power in 
no one case is remarkably high, but the 
average excellency is promising enough to 
indicate that poetry is more a part of the 
actual life of the people than it has been 
since the days of Elizabethan rhyme-sheets 
and chapbooks.” 


to Staley, who replaced it without 
sampling its contents. 

“We'll be going now,” he an- 
nounced. They had been in the mine 
for some thirty or forty minutes. 


gulped deeply. He returned the bottle (To be continued.) 
A BUSINESS COLLEGE 
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A SURE PLAN OF TRAINING— 
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Investment Service 


ACHILD’S GARDEN 


Every Straus Bond has behind it an 
organized, expert investment service. 
This service does not stop when the 
bonds are sold to you, but continues 
throughout the life of the issue. 


For 42 years, this service has safe- 
guarded the interests of Straus invest- 
ors, protecting them against loss. In- 
vestigate these protected bonds. Write 
today for 


BOOKLET K-1430 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
Offices in more than Fifty Cities 


79 Post Street, San Francisco 
523 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
Straus Bldg., 565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St., New York 
Straus Bldg., 6 N. Clark St. at Madison St., Chicago 
42 Years Without Loss to Any Investor. 


=| the 
=| magazine 
=| HAPPY CHILDREN 
= and 
=| HAPPY HOMES 
Entertaining— 
Inspirational— 
Instructive— 


Each month it has: 
Lovely Pictures Fairy Tales 


Plays to Act Nature Stories 
S. W. STRAUS Ca CO. Doll Cut-outs Poems and Rhymes 
History and Biography Puzzles and Riddles 


A sample copy for 25c 


A Child’s Garden Press 


($3.00 a Year) 


916 KEARNY ST. 
San Francisco 


YOUR OWN NAME 


printed, with your address, in rich blue 
ink with Copperplate Gothic type at 
top of note sheets and on envelope flap. 
The paper is fine, smooth textured Wa- 
termarked Bond in the Unifold size, so 
popular for personal use, and is packed 
in an attractive, white covered, hand- 
made box. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


or for renewals of subscriptions to 
Overland Monthly, we offer 


200 SHEETS 
and 100 ENVELOPES 
printed two or three lines and packed 


as above, together with Overland 
Monthly for 1 year for only $3. 


Subscription Dept., Overland Monthly, 
916 Kearny St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Enclosed please find go for $3.00, for which send me direct from 


factory your advertised box of 200 sheets of stationery and 100 envelopes. 
The name and address to be as follows: (Please typewrite or print the 
name.) 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY AND. STATE 


OUR NOVEMBER CONTRIBUTORS 
(Continued from page 481) 
MARY J. ELMENDORFF is a native of 


the east, but “a true westerner in every re- 
spect.” Mrs. Elmendorff has appeared in 


various periodicals — Saturday Evening 
Post, Woman’s Home Companion, The In- 
dependent, and others, as well as in the 


OVERLAND of several years ago. She is now 
a resident of Seattle. 


HELENE MULLINS is the author—with 
her sister—of that whimsical novel “Paulus 
Fy” which is reviewed elsewhere in this 
number. Of herself Miss Mullins says: 
“I am rather young. I have contributed 
poems to Forum, Shadowland, Pearson's, 
Double Dealer and others.” She has also 
written several one-act plays, one of which 
found publication in Poet Lore. 


ETHEL M. COLEMAN, winner of sec- 
ond place in the Charles G. Blanden Lyric 
Poetry Contest, was born and brought up 
on an Indiana farm, five or six miles from 
the birthplace of Joaquin Miller. She is a 
graduate of Earlham College, and “inter- 
ested in bacteriology, literature, farming 
and old. furniture.” 


PHILIP GRAY, born in New York in 
1891, is—after residence in various other 
cities—again in the city of his birth and 
at the head of an organization doing p*~ 
chiatric social service. His poems have ap- 
peared in many of the poetry magazines 0 
the country, east and west. His poem 
“Yardstick” won third place in OverLANDS 
recent contest. 
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~ $500. 00 prizes to contributors of the 


T BT S, Literary Review. 
Ask the Editor. 
ROY DE GAWAIN 
Le Noble 


Calxa 2136 Bio Yaneiro 
Brazil, South America 


Descriptive—Creative 


ADVERTISING 


for Summer Resorts 
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THE FRIENDLY HOUSE 


(Continued from page 510) 


I waited; waited until Marydear 
came slowly, slowly up the path, up 
the steps—and into my arms. 

“Johndear, they—they don’t want it. 
They—Tom hasn’t the money. Oh, 
Johndear !” 

“Tell me about the option—it can’t 
be a real option.” 

“Yes, a real option. I—lI took my 
birthday money. I—Don’t you under- 
stand, Johndear? J got it—for them.” 


MANUSCRIPT REVISION 
BOOKS, STORIES, POEMS, ARTICLES 
Have your manuscript put in shape for 
editorial inspection by a critic of recog- 
nized ability. 


Rates on Application 


ISABEL BELLMAN 


1327 Leavenworth St. 
San Francisco 


Steamships 
“Then you hold the option—? Itis @ 
and Hotels really yours—ours? What luck!” Learn to Write 
Breathlessly we faced each other. 
Cristel Hastings “Do. jou PAGEANTS 
Mill Valley, California : “Do you? Oh, Marydear! I PLAYS 
thought—” 
Hand in hand to the living-room we STORIES 
_— went. As on our first June home-quest- 
“THE CURSE OF THE ing, I took the yellowed card from the SCENARIOS 
WRITING GAME” mantel, with Marydear looking over There is an unfilled demand for 
‘ my shoulder, I wrote in firm char- yn Rr for plays for the 
This is a happy home. here is a field of exceptional prom- 
ise 
Ten lessons in short story . 
writing for $25 A WYOMING STORM Let us help you shape your ideas. 
Short stories and photoplays criti- There's an art in play writing: 
thatn (Continued from page 516) there's an art in shaping the short 
MARY MILLS WEST eccentricities of the old judge it is the ert Se — may bring out 
| 4 stands before the bar. Whether Eve fired _ COURSES BY MAIL 
the shot or is guiltless, seems relatively 
THE Devonsuires, by Honore lillsie Mor- 
row, Frederick A. Stokes Company, $2.00 Short Story Writing ...... aa le: $20 
SYMPATHETIC All work produced in these courses 
that is salable is marketed through 
es ; special connections in New York and 
Criticism which leads to Holly wood. 
— Writing" Story Mailing Lists For further information, write: 
s 
Reasonable Rates bent pronpective cust SAS 
uarantee 
912 Lafayette St. 
Alameda, California P. O. Box 277 Seattle, Wash. 
COUPON The Lyric West 
is worth 10c 
ci d hj was founded, primarily, for the purpose of fostering the interests of poetry 
sities oe return this ote on the Pacific Coast. Since art cannot be localized, however, the magazine 
been a — or stamps) ra has grown to a nation-wide circulation. With increased circulation and in- 
we Wis seme FoR 8 Copy Oo creased opportunities it will strive ever and ever to grow artistically and to 
ae ; . become a recognized means of expression for sincere, vital poetry. 
American Poetry Magazine Will you not help to encourage the best in the art of poetry, as well as, 
postpaid. (Regular price 35c) we hope, contribute to your own pleasure, by filling in the following blanks? 
A high-class magazine of the THE LYRIC WEST, 3551 University Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
best of modern poetry. For the enclosed two dollars please send me the Lyric West for one year, 
Bi-monthly, $2.00 a year. beginning with the number. 
American Poetry 
iVanic... 
Magazine 
310 Fourth Avenue _ 
Address 
— CG: a 
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IF 

YOU 

WERE 
STRIPPED 


would you be ashamed? Or 
have youa body to be proud of? 


Answer for yourself. It is a 
question that means for you the 
FAILURE of your dreams —or a 
Success beyond your imagining. 
Ask yourself the question NOW. 
If you are NOT proud of that 
body which is yours, why wait? 
An opportunity is yours to gain 
health. Now is the time to start 
building 


SUPERB MANHOOD. 


All I ask is 60 days— 
15 minutes each day. 


Don’t go through life at the end of 
the procession. Be a leader. Make 
men look up to you —because they 
know you are a MAN! 


No matter what your present condi- 
tion — weak eves, hollow chest, a 
“skinny” weakling—I can take you 
as you are and make you into a real 
man; not just a_ clothing-store 
dummy, but a vital, vigorous, active 
MAN. 


I’ve been doing just this for years. 
Some of the best athletes in the 
country came to me as failures. 


My Master Course 
Is Different— 


I have spent 15 years studying the 
human body; periods of active ser- 
vice in hospitals as well as in Man- 
Building. Your problems are my 
problems. Your training as my pupil 
is just as important to me as though 
you sat in my office and talked your 
case over with me face to face. This 
is personal, individual training — the 
greatest course of training ever de- 
vised for home pupils. 


This is your coupon—fill it out now. 


Dr. M. N. Bunker, 
A-301 Interstate Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me full information concerning your 
MASTER COURSE in Health and Muscle 
Building. Enclosed find 10c to show that I’m 
in earnest in wanting to be a real He-Man. 


Name 


St. or R. F. D. 
Post Office 


(PLEASE PRINT your NAME AND ADDRESS) 
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A Woman Pioneer on Lassen 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 488) 


but they had no milk or butter as they 
stood in fear of their vaqueros—afraid 
to ask or demand..... The house 
was a large adobe with a driveway 
through the center, the Toms living 
on one side and the Tooms on the 
other. 


“T think there must be portraits and 
pictures done by my mother in her 
earlier years in California, if they could 
be located. Her earlier work was her 
best. There are many men and women 
now grown—boys and girls then—to 
whom my mother was an inspiration 
when she was their drawing teacher in 
the Oakland schools. She was prin- 
cipal of drawing for ten years, begin- 
ning in the early seventies.” 


That is Mrs. Wilson’s letter—and 
now for that one written so many years 
before by her father ; that letter which 
went forth from the wilderness of the 
California mountains to her mother in 
faraway Hoosick—that letter which 
was so carefully laid away, and which 
has now again come to California. 


Lassen Co., California, 


Susanville (near Honey Lake) 
Sept. roth, 1864. 

My dear Mother: 
I arrived here last night and having 
a few minutes of spare time, and being 
where there is a Post Office, I thought 
I would write you a few lines. It is 
now about three months since I wrote 
you last. Then it was with pain and 
difficulty that I rode, even in a spring 
wagon, to my summer camping place 
in the mountains, (Battle Creek Mea- 
dows) and only about 45 miles from 
Red Bluff. Then I was very weak and 
emaciated, my friends utterly despair- 
ing of my recovery, and predicting that 
I would not live six weeks. I am now 
most happy to tell you that I have 
nearly, (though not entirely,) regained 
my health. Instead of weighing 118 
pounds I now weigh 148 pounds—in- 
stead of being able to walk but one 
mile a day, I can now easily walk 
thirty. I have but a few minutes more 
to write, and cannot give particulars, 
but last week Helen & myself climbed 
& stood upon ithe very top of Lassen’s 
Peak, eleven thousand feet above the 
level of the Ocean, and it is the highest 
peak of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
It was a thrilling adventure—we 
walked over ice & snow that had’ prob- 
ably lain there for centuries—we found 
a Crater in active operation, sending 
up vast clouds of sulphurous steam, & 
making a deafening roar, similar to an 
immense steam-engine blowing off 


steam—we found a _ beautiful littl 
Lake near the top of the mountain, 
which was named “Lake Helen,”’ afte; 


my wife, she being the first woman; 


that ever saw it—also ther name ani 
the date, “Aug. 28, 1864,” is inscribed 
on the side of a large rock on the very 
peak, she being the first woman that 
ever ascended the peak. 

Day before yesterday, getting astride 
of my little pony, I left Battle Creek 
Meadows, & turning my horse’s head 
to the East, after two long day’s jour. 
ney over the Mountains & through the 
wilderness I arrived here last evening. 
Susanville is over 100 miles east of 
Red Bluff, is situated at tthe foot of the 
Sierra Nevada Mt. on the east side. 
It is at the edge of the timber—it being 


one continuous forest from here tillf. 
you get within a few miles of the Sac-§. 


ramenito River, while to the East of 
here not only as far as the eye can 
reach, but even to Salt Lake City it is 
a barren desert. 

When travelling I carry my blankets 
& provisions with me, and at night, | 


tie my horse to a tree, build a fire &§. 


rolling myself in my blankets sleep like 
a “log,” provided nothing disturbs me. 

I must close, as it is nearly 9 o'clock 
in the forenoon, & I have about 40 
miles to ride today, & unless [| start 
soon it will be night before I get to 
my camping place, where there is 
plenty of water & grass for my pony. 
I am here on business & expect to go 
to work again about the rst of Oct. 
I do not know yet what I shall go at. 
Helen is still at Battle Creek Meadows 
& will go down to Red Bluff & com- 
mence painting portraits again about 
the rst of October. 

Tell Richard that I wish he would 
write me soon what he can buy a new 
well-made, two-horse,  three-spring 
wagon for in greenbacks. Wagons are 
very high here, & if they are not much 
higher in Hoosick than they were two 
or three years ago, I may want him to 
buy me one and send it to me by the 
Ocean. I am happy & cheerful now 
that I am getting fat, & strong & well 
& hope I shall be at work again ina 
few days. 

I have much to write, but must post 
pone it to another day. My love & 
best wishes to you, & all the folks 
generally. 

Affectionately, 
Aurelius W. Brodt. 

Direct letters to me at Red Bluff. 
California. 

So ends this bit of forgotten history, 


this chapter from the lighter side of tht 
(Continued on page 528) 
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CROSS CURRENTS 


(Continued from page 487) 


“Was Lovigi here?” 

The wharfinger considered.—” Let 
e see. Sure, Loui was here. Don't 
ou know he was still here when you 
came in about noon? Why?’ 

Old Pete merely gulped. The big 
fists were closing hard again. “My 
Lovigi, they phone—he no work. I 
theenk he go,” he gasped. 

The wharfinger turned to him with 
rough kindness. “Don’t worry. He 
may be all right at that,” he offered. 
“Loui’s no fool. He’s bummin’ round 
the front, somewhere, likely.” 


“Lovigi ain’t no bum,” Pete shout- 
ed. “He know I want de crab. He 
get de crab.” And even the wharfin- 
ger began to feel the anxiety the old 
man suffered. 

“Let's get in touch with the Life- 
saving Station at the beach,” Harry 
suggested. 


The life guards had seen the boat. 
It had passed out about four o'clock. 
No trace since then. At the Farra- 
lone Islands they could give no news. 
They had watched for the craft com- 
ing in, but had not seen anything try- 
ing to get out. Anyhow the fog had 
settled, and they. could only keep 
sounding the siren, and attend to the 
ife-buoy whistles. 

For two hours Old Pete went from 
his little crab-shop to the wharfinger’s 
ofice, down to the Life-guard Station, 
back to the shop, up and down, up 
and down in the driving storm looking 
for Lovigi. Crabs meant nothing to 
hm. If Figaro were out he hoped 
Figaro would be safe, but crabs !—All 
he wanted was Lovigi, his boy. 

A shout from Harry brought him 


back running. The wharfinger was 
pointing toward the heads. 

In the Golden Gate a fisherman’s 
boat was being tossed from side to 
side. At times it looked as if it could 
never rise from the deep trough in 
which it sank. The curling green 
waves with their high fang-like teeth 
gnawed at the sides of the vessel. 

On it came, at times turning as if 
to compromise with the current, again 
Swinging its bow defiantly toward 
home, until, as it passed by the Aqua- 
rum Park and drew nearer Meiggs 
Wharf, a figure could be seen lashed 
to the rail. 

“Lovigi!” Old Pete was waving his 
arms madly. “Lovigi, my boy.” 


One hand went up nonchalantly from 
the boat as the wind carried the little 
craft by the wharf and up toward the 
erry building. 

“It's Loui all right,” the wharfinger 
admitted. “God ! the boy is some sailor. 
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Here he comes back.” 

For nearly an hour Pete went up 
and down the wharf shouting to Loui 
how to get inside. The little engine 
on the Luccia puffed and spluttered 
as if her eight-horse power was not 
enough to withstand the pressure of 
the tons of savage water surging 
against her. 

At last with a quick turn of the 
wheel, Loui dodged a pile, slid under 
the wharf, and five minutes later was 
climbing up the ladder. 

The old man’s hands were closed so 


tight that the nails cut into the flesh. 
“Lovigi! Lovigi! You back,” was all 
he said. 

“Gee, I’m starved.” was Loui’s an- 
swer. “Got to get them crabs out,” he 
added. 

“Crabs,” ejaculated his father. 

“Hell! what did I go out fur?” Loui 
exploded. “Gimme a box.” 

The hold and engine room were full 
of crawling fish. “First net I got full 
washed right overboard,’ Loui ex- 
plained. “Had to stack ’em below.” 

When old Pete stared his amazement 
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at the dozens of crabs that Loui ha 
managed to catch, the latter explaine; 


“They sure was hungry for bait, an 
grabbed it quick.”” Seven dozen 


ing crabs were carried down to |’ete’ 
boiler and delivered to the St. Francgg 
before seven o’clock. 


| 
When he returned from his errand 
the old man entered the room gently pla 
Y Lovigi might be asleep. He must b@ qy 
tired from fighting the storm. bu’ 
Loui was sitting by the stove, hig 8 
) feet on the table which he had drawag K™ 
near, a book in his hand. The old mang 


All Outdoor Sports - Ideal Summer Climate 
will bring you 


Happy Days 


looked at him tenderly. 


“You read about Caruse, or maybe pla 
Pertele, Lovigi?” he asked gently. wo 


filled with “Naw,” his boy answered. “Then rat 

L ife and Ene rgy professor geeks is all right,” Pet aft 
winced at the words, “but this guy 't' 

at Stevenson sure’s got ‘em beat.” He ea 


held up a scaly copy of “Treasure 


Island.” “Them guy’s sure had some 
time. Boy!’ Loui was unusually talka- a 


tive. “Jack London, now, he lived pla 


damn sight more than that geekf oh 
Caruse.” de: 
The old man was silent. After a long the 


Y pause during which his mind had car-§ the 

LOS ANGELES ried him back over his own early years, Du 

he said in a negotiable tone, “De 

A Resort in the Heart of a Great City J momma she want a artist, Lovigi.” re 
. ” . 

Not a dull day throughout the year—varied re Loui was 
entertainments every day and evening voluble. om. she says to.me wheng ha, 


I was a kid,.‘Lovigi,’ she says, jr, 


for the entertainment of our guests Beh 
| aint a bigger man than your pop.§ ne 
27-acre Park. Open Air Plunge. Splendid Golf Don’t he look -grand in that flannel sin 
Course. Tennis Courts. Bowling Greens. shirt, Lovigi?’ she says. ‘And there§f Sit 
Horseback Riding. Miniature Golf Course (on the 
Daily Concerts, and the famous “CocoANUT 
heem. He's a artist,’ she says. 
Grove” for dancing every evening. sea 
The old man swallowed hard. “Your§ 
Large and Convenient Garage on Grounds oe dle 
lessons,” he began. ee 
The Rates Are Moderate “Oh, Pop, I stopped ’em foul seq 
Write for Chef's Booklet of 'g months back. With the money | saved} Th 
California Recipes and Information I got a boat most quarter paid for.” § sar 
THE ALEXANDRIA | relaxed his 
Is Los Angeles’ leading downtown hotel into a satished slump. ap: 
Let’s call that boat the Louiza tos 
Marie,” he suggested, finally 
Many improvements have modern- “Already she’s named that,” Louis} pe; 
ized this great hotel, making it the last answered. de< 
word in comfort and service. ‘ Pete took off his boots and lifted hisf if 
stockinged feet to the stove. To 
accompaniment of roaring waves, ani 
| wind breaking in gusts under the 
floor of the wharf Loui began to sing |. 
Lo Donna i Mobile’. Dr 
Pete turned over the idea in nos 


mind—“So de momma she wanted he “M 
boy should be a crab-man artist, hell the 
| muttered, as he nodded by the frre. Gc 
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CHRYSALIS 


(Continued from page 497) 


In the dark she faced the taunting 
verse and drove “wilful-missing” to 
the wall. But the end of that battle did 
not come until several nights and days 
there were nights afterward. Then it 
was because a bigger conflict filled its 
place. The solution was obvious, her 
duty clear. It was simple. She had 
but to make herself known to him 
gently, oh very gently—if he did not 
know—and then— Was she hesitating 
—and what was she hesitating for? 

A woman moved through neat 
rooms where busy girls carried out her 
plans, brought her designs to life—a 
woman sat at a trim desk and ar- 
ranged, planned, created, worked—fun 
after struggle—zest, after drudgery— 
it was her life, warp to her woof—and 
yet that was not why she hesitated— 
there was something more—the girl 
would not have hesitated. Even if the 
girl were dead, love would call her 
back, heal the scars, fill the empty 
places, offer beauty for ashes indeed— 
oh surely, surely—Charlie was not 
dead—but she was not the girl—what 
then, what then? . She was herself and 
the girl and Charlie were precious— 
Duncan McCullogh, was he precious, 
too—what then, what then? —Once 
long ago, she had watched horses tread 
the mud in a primitive old silver mine, 
round, round—now it was her mind 
harnessed, bound to tread in endless 
circles, always starting, always going, 
never arriving, forever — Oh it was 
simple! She had but to make known— 
Simple! she could have laughed until 
she shrieked to think how simple it 
was. 

She had brought her problem to the 
sea, the comforter, this day. Hud- 
dled from the wind near a dune, eyes 
on the dull expanse of sand and gray 
sea, she waited—Life was numbness—. 
There were little girls playing in the 
sand—gay darts of color—and Ralphie 
and his grandma passed, far off there 
at the edge of the surf, just black blots 
against the gray—she hoped they 
would not see her—she would be alone 
—and dear Lord, let him not come— 
not today—not yet—Life was numb- 
ness— It wasn’t that the girl was 
dead—there was a something more— 
if she could capture it—an adorable 
wee thing, Ralphie was. How big his 
eyes were when he had looked up and 
! Ah 


The next day Mrs. Prichard, knit- 
ting before the fire after lunch, called 
Duncan McCullogh to her but it was 
not to talk of George. She was puzzled. 
“Mrs. Brand left early this morning, 
the clerk told me. She didn’t even say 
‘Goodby’——.” 
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